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Veteran Sergeant ‘Still in One Piece’ 


as Traveled Around World in Tanks 


FT. KNOX, Ky.—Around the world in tanks. 


of M-Set. Ivan H. Howitz, “dean” of the Armored Force School tank 


jepartment, 


monsters more miles than any living American—25,000 miles, if not 


oe 

Mention anything in tanks, 
Sergeant Howitz is up quicker with 
he answer than you can spin a 
turret. 

He has been graced with the title | 

“enlisted co-ordinator” of the tank 

department. Brig. Gen. Stephen G. 
Henry, commandant of the school, 
and Col. Frederick M. Thompson, 
tank department director, think of 
the wiry tanned little tanker as more 
than that—as a “dean” of every- 
thing tankwise since tanks first 
crawled. 
im Sergeant Howitz has been with, in, 
py, around, for and of tanks since 
May, 1919, 23 years ago. And that’s| 
a@ good many years of tanks. 

He was with the Tank School at 
Fort George Meade since the school’s 
organization, then with the tank de- 
partment of the Infantry School at 
Ft. Benning, Ga. and, finally, came 
to the Armored Force School two 
years ago to organize the tank de- 
partment when the “tank school” 
moved again. 

In his years with tanks, Sergeant | 
Howitz has test-driven everything 
mechanical the United States Army 
has sent out to crawl over terrain-< 
Cunninghams, Christies, TIE2'’s— 
everything in the book. 

“You've got to keep in trim all the 
time to be a good tanker,” grins the 
little man with the big voice as he 
acampers up a medium more like a 
man of 21 than one of 48. 

“Can’t go soft for even three 
weeks. Have to keep in trim, yes 
sir! Got to keep on your toes.” 

How well Sergeant Howitz does 
keep on his toes can best be illus- 
trated by watching him in a half day 
of vigorous activity, the, kind which 
would frazzie most men before the 
first hour. He’s out on a test run, 
he’s back in the office, he’s directing 
a detail down in the medium tank 
maintenance building, he’s out again, 
he’s in, he’s out, with never a quiet 
moment. 

It soon will be 30 years for the 
sergeant, but he insists “I’m good for 
15 more.” 

_ This vigorous hard-working Army 








He likes ‘em, he lives ’em, he loves ’em, 
and® 





career got its start at Ft. Slocum, 
| N. Y., Oct. 14, 1912, when an earnest- 
faced Brooklyn boy enlisted and 
went at once to the border. 


was Panama, from ’14 to 17, and 
finally World War 1, overseas. It 
was Ist Sgt. Howitz then, youngest 
top-kick in the 52nd Railway 
Artillery. At the end of the war, the 
hard-working never-downed noncom 
came back with the Field Artillery. 


He’s proud of the fact that he 
never has been AWOL, court- 
martialed, had time to make up or 
een officially reprimanded. 

He's proud, too, of the tank depart- 
ment he has helped shape into the 
most extensive of the Armored Force 
School’s departments. 

“The plant’s self-propelling now,” 
he grins. And if the department is, 
Sergeant Howitz, assuredly, is just as 
self-propelling himself. 

On the family side, he is married, 
has thrée daughters and a son, 16, 
the latter, he puffs out proudly, “just 
rarin’ to go.” 


Then it 


That’s the claim | 





who thinks he probably has ridden the mechanical | ; 


Does 7 


Bis subtracted from the 


The Army is now mailing 
9 family allowance checks totaling 
$4,500,000 to relatives and de- 
| Pendents of some 36,000 enlisted 
|'men in the four lower grades. 
These 36,000 checks represent 
about 72,000 beneficiaries, the 
War Department announced. 
They are the first full payments 
authorized under the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, 


However, advanced payments of 
| $5,808,000 have already been paid to 
dependents of some 40,000 soldiers to 
| alleviate actual hardship during the 
| period which elapsed between the 
| dates that soldiers’ applications were 
filed and the date the first family 
allowances were authorized. This 
sum, the War Department explained, 
initial full 
| family allowance payments. 

The checks now being sent out 
cover any amounts that have ac- 
| crued since June 1 for all applica- 


m\ tions received and processed up to 


show it? 





Army Needs Specialists 


“Our Army today is an Army of specialists,” Lt. Gen. Brehon 
D. Somervell told the National Institute on Education and the War, 


in conference here. 


“Out of every 100 men inducted into the service, 


63 are assigned to duties requiring specialized training. 
“We aren’t getting those 63 specialists thru the induction cen- 


ters. 
have them. 

“Taking only those specialties in 
which the Army has found major 
shortages, we find a total of 62,853 
lacking in every 300,000 men in- 
ducted. That adds up to 838,040 in 
an Army of 4,000,000 men. j 

“And the situation is not getting 


better. It is fast geting worse. The 
specialist field is being combed and 





Army’s Newest Tanks 


Called the 


Best Yet 


WITH ARMY ON DESERT MANEUVERS — Although Ameri- 
can-made tanks already have given a fine account of themselves 
in North Africa, they would be no match for the models now being 
supplied to the Army, according to Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief 


of the armored force. 

General Devers told a conference | 
of all staff officers engaged in the 
California desert maneuvers which | 
began this week that the Army’s new | 
light and medium tanks were “an 
entirely different type of cat—even 
& young girl could drive the light 
tank.” 

“We think we can take care of 
any tank in any foreign army that | 
We know of,” the 54-year-old ar- 


Mored force expert added. “At the 
same time we are striving constantly 
for the standardization of equipment, 
an essential to smooth operation in 
& war in which our forces are fight- 
ing all over the world.” 

Both General Devers and Maj. Gen. 
Robert C, Richardson Jr., who leads 
the Blue Army in the first problem 
against Maj. Gen. Homer C. Brown’s 
Red Army, urged the officers not to 
devote too much attention to tactics, 
but to bear down on such elements 
&$ communications and supply, which 
have proved decisive in desert cam- 
Paigning overseas. 

Most important of all communica- 
tions are those between the ground 
orces and the supporting air ele- 
ments, both generals pointed out. 








| Army Changes Display 
Of Airplane Insignia 


The War Department announces 4 
further change in the display insignia 
of Army airplanes. Henceforth, in- 
stead of being carried on both wings, 
upper and under surfaces, the five- 
pointed white star, circumscribed by 
a blue circle, will be carried only on 
the upper left wing surface, the under 
right wing surface and on both sides 
of the fuselage. 

The red disc, formerly inscribed in 
the star, was eliminated from the in- 
signia on all Army combat planes on 
May 15, and on all other Army planes 
June 15. 


Specialists Rate Salute 
Just Like Regulars 


The exchange of salutes and other | 


courtesies, respects and obligations 
now in practice between officers and 
enlisted men of the Army will be 
recognized and practiced between offi- 
cers and specialists of the Army Spe- 
cialist Corps and between the mem- 
bers of the Army and the members of 
the Corps, the War Department an- 
nounces, 


® 








But modern mechanized warfare dictates that we must 





recombed. The supply of trained 
men is dwindling day by day. 

“Here are some figures. Listen to 
these, ladies and gentlemen. For 
herein is the crux of youn Army’s 
need for trained man power. 

“On January 1, 1942, out of every 
1000 men _ inducted, your Army 
needed fifteen who had some kind 
of training as radio operators. From 
February 1, 1942, through March 31, 
1942, we were getting less than one 
man per 1,000. We'were short then 
almost fifteen men per 1,000 in- 
ducted. 

“Think of that. Actually out of 
every 300,000 men inducted, we 
needed 4,689 with training as radio 
operators. We were getting 135. We 
were short 4,554. 

“Out of every 300,000 men _ in- 
ducted, your Army needed 4,501 with 
training as medical technicians. We 
were getting 166, a shortage of 4,335. 
We needed 4,372 telephone and tele- 
graph linemen. We were getting 
343, a shortage of 4,029. We needed 
1,562 Master mechanics. We were 
getting fourteen, a shortage of 1,548. 

Motor Mechanics Field 

“In the entire field of automotive 
mechanics, which includes many 
allied subjects, out of every 300,000 
men inducted, we were short 10,437. 
That means a shortage of 34,790 out 
of every 1,000,000 men. In an Army 
of 4,000,000 men, that’s a shortage 
of 139,160 automotive mechanics. 

“Add to this the shocking fact that 
more than 200,000 men in this nation 
already have been deferred from in- 
duction into the armed forces be- 
cause of educational deficiencies—be- 
cause of illiteracy. These 200,000 
men might constitute fifteen combat 
divisions, yet they must be taught o 
read and wrie e before they can | be 


OCS Grads May a 
Army Issue Clothes 


All soldiers who successfully com- 
plete the course at an officer candi- 
date school and are discharged to 
accept commissions may retain all 
serviceable clothing issued to. them, 
the War Department announces. 


utilized by your Army. 

“This is your job in this total war. 
It is the job of the schools and col- 
leges of America to provide the op- 
portunity for every youth to equip 
himself for a place in winning the 
war. You must do this, regardless 
of cost, time, inconvenience, the tem- 
porary side-tracking of non-war ob- 
jectives, or even the temporary 
scrapping of peace-time courses.” 





a t Abuse Free Mailing 
'Privilege, WD Requests 


The spirit, if not the letter, of the 
law is being broken when members 
of the armed services leave signed 


envelopes with relatives, mail wed- 
ding announcements or seal packages 
of photographs, films, and records so 
they become first class mail, the War 
Department pointed out last week. 

The primary purpose of the postal 
laws providing free mailing privi- 
leges to soldiers is to facilitate per- 
sonal correspondence in the form of 
ordinary letters and cards from ac- 
tive members of the armed forces to 
families and friends, the War De- 
partment said. 


| August 29. Payments are not made 


| for fractions of a month. 


| Second Payments Oct. 1 

In view of the heavy volume of 
applications being received, the War 
| Department expects to issue on Oc- 
tober 1, many times the number of 
new payments issued in September, 
it was announced. The second pay- 
ments on the first cases also will be 
sent out on October 1. Second pay- 
ments and all succeeding payments 
| will cover one full month’s allow- 
ance, according to the War Depart- 
ment. All payees will receive checks 
once a month, “They will be mailed 
usually on the first of each month. 

A number of applications out of 
the thousands so far reviewed have 
been disallowed as not coming with- 
in the purview of the law. Many 
additional applications, however, 
found to be incorrectly filled out, or 
lacking required evidence, have been 
returned to the applicants and hence 
were not included in the first group 
authorized for payment in Septem- 
ber. 

Soldiers’ Applications Best 

Applicants filed by the soldiers 
themselves have been found to be 
more accurate and complete in a 
much higher percentage of cases 
than those filed by their civilian 
dependents. Payments can be made 
much more promptly on_ soldiers’ 
applications than on those sub- 
mitted by relatives or dependents, 
the Army pvints out, because exper- 
ience has already shown that sol- 
diers’ applications submitted through 
military channels require less work 
after receipt. 

Only those enlisted men now in 
the Army in the four lower grades 
are eligible for family allowance un- 
der the Act; that is, soldiers in the 
grades of private (7th grade), pri- 
vate first class (6th grade), corporal 
and technician 5th grade (5th grade) 
and line sergeant and technician 4th 
grade (4th grade). 

Promotion to Grade 3 or higher 
renders a soldier ineligible. 








Swift Congressional approval 


to return by Wednesday, Sept. 9, 
the measure. 

A quick conference agreement be- 
tween the House and Senate in one- 
hour session cleared the way for 
action. The House representatives 
voted 6 to 1 to accept all the Senate 
amendments, including those deal- 
ing with the poll tax and the pri- 
maries. 

The only hold-out among the 
House conferees was Rep. John’ E. 
Rankin (D., Miss.). 

Supporters of the soldiers’ vote 
legislation were elated by the quick 
agreement. Rep. Robert Ramsey 
(D., W. Va.), author of the bill, said 
he could “see victory in sight.” But 
he warned that it was up to the peo- 





Committee Calls House 


To Aet on Vote Bill 


of the soldiers’ vote bill, claiming 


federal jurisdiction over the poll tax and primaries for the first 
time in history, was indicated this week. Passage of the bill was 
almost guaranteed when House leaders sent out a call for members 


hog act on a conference report on 





rie back home to “see that we have 
a quorum in the House next Wednes- 
day.” 

Rep. Stephen M. Young (D., O.), 
one of the conferees, forecast that the 
bill would be approved by the House 
and sent to the White House next 
week. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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Behesicen Soldier Is a Good Worke 


“The best soldier is neither a hero nor a des- 
perate man, but a worker. I am convinced that 
the American soldier is a worker.” This is the 
conclusion of Hans Habe who has seen most of 
the world’s armies in action, who served in the 
French Army, and who has just completed a 
nationwide tour of American Army camps. 

Habe writes in the August American Mercury 
under the title, The American Army is Different. 

The first and most striking difference, he 
writes, is that “the American soldier has no 
‘second’ or ‘outside’ life. 






















Eustis 
Parade 


NUON Mi 
By Cpl. Jim Kluttz 


FORT EUSTIC, Va.—“I Want Yo 
Said Uncle Sam,” a song written 
Pvt. Louis Santoro in collaboratig 
with Pvt. Louis Donafrio, was ded 
cated to Brig. Gen. Forrest E, W 
ford, commanding this post, 
week. A trio composed of Sgt. Je 


the American Army “discipline is not identical 
with unpleasantness.” 

In the first town in which his French regiment 
stopped, he writes, “we were compelled to sweep 
the dusty streets every day. ~On May 10, 1940, 
when we were sent straight into hell, 14 soldiers 
of my regiment were in prison for having failed 
to sweep the streets in front of their quarters 
clean enough.” 

Habe’s third difference is that “democracy does 
not mean lack of discipline.” 

Examples of true democracy found in the 
American Army, he says, are: 


“As a result the American Army has no flat- 
footed infantrymen, astigmatic observers, or 
nervous pilots. There aré errors, but on the 
whole no lawyers are made to drive trucks, no 
cooks are used as mechanics or mechanics as 
cooks. 

“Difference No. 5: A military hospita] is an 
institution where sick soldiers recover their 
health.” 

The sixth difference he lists is that women 
are allowed and encouraged to work in American 
camps. 

The seventh difference is that, unlike most 


WT 


place Wi! 


“1. Every American soldier has the oppor- European armies, the American Army is free| dene Pro st, Sgt. Otis Perkins pldier | 

Two Lives Has He tunity to become an officer . . . 2. The main from violent political differences—or from the in Sena ies accompanied ogvhich at 

™ ' , difference between the soldiers’ and officers’ food necessity of suppressing all political convictions. So ore, P pr a sed 
Every French soldier distinguishes between jn the camps is that the officers pay for theirs The eighth difference is that American soldiers | the Piano by Pvt. Donafrio, presen No 
two kinds of life: military life and life.” The -,. . 3. Officers do not get longer furloughs than are much more respectful of Government prop-|ed the song before General W It ma 
season, Habe reveals, is that to get a ber of privates.” erty than any other army Habe has seen. ford and members of his staff. Dr. | 
chocolate, send a telegram or go toa movie, the “This writer, for one,” he concludes, “is not te ‘0 “a 
French soldier must get a pass to go outside the familiar red, white and blue Armgf sterili 


worried about the individualism of this American 
Army of individuals. He thinks it might be more 
useful] if, instead of so many civilians traveling 
around lecturing about Army morale, a few 
young trainees might be sent out to talk about 
civilian morale.” 


A Place for Everyone 


“Difference No. 4: The best thing I saw in the 
Army camps comes out Of the ‘reception centers.’ 
Specially trained officers sit at dozens of tables 
questioning the recruits. 


possib 
a doc 
Dr. H 
ad tol 
eans t 


camp—and passes are issued only once a week. 
In the American Army all these things can be 
done inside the camp, and passes every evening 
are common. 


The second difference, Habe finds, 


recruiting poster gave the composer 
their idea for the song. It has beeg® 
accepted by a large New York pw 
lishing house. 





is that in 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Col. Win- 
field O. Shrum and Mrs. Shrum were 
honored guests at the observance of 
their silver wedding anniversary in 
the Robbins Pond Hostess House. 
Present were post officers and their 
ladies and a large group of guests 
from outside the fort. The event 
was of special significance to Colonel 
Shrum, who is commanding officer 
of the recruit reception center here, 
because it was in August 25 years 
ago that he received his Army com- 
mission. 


Four days after receiving his com- 
mission he married the former Mil- 
dred G. Gardiner. 





Samples of our talent: 

Sgt. Marvin Gardner, assigned here 
with an evacuation hospital unit, has 
an excellent baritone voice. Prior to 
induction he was a well-known solo- 
ist in Washington and sang at St. 
Thomas’, known as the President's 
church because President Roosevelt 
is a communicant there. An experi- 
enced radio singer, Sgt. Gardner has 
appeared in various communities near 
here and as guest artist at the fa- 
mous Gardner Museum concerts in 
Boston. 

Cpl. Joseph L. Mento of Headquar- 
ters Co., SCU, No. 1111, constructed 
a crucifix of unique and beautiful de- 
sign during his spare moments over 
a four-month period, using more than 
4,300 wooden matches. He has re- 
fused large sums for it. 

Staff Sgt. Clovis Crummett of the 














y 


ie 


MOLDING NEWEST DIVISION: This trio of distinguished generals is rapidly shaping the 11th 
Armored Division, recently activated at Camp Polk, La. 
Edward H. Brooks, commanding general, World War I hero, who was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for outstanding bravery; Brig. Gen. Charles S. Kilburn, commander 
of Combat Command "A," who was graduated from West Point in the Academy's “first World 
War graduating class, and Brig. Gen. Charles L. Mullins, commander of Combat Command 
“B." General Mullins holds a lifetime rank of brigadier general in the Nicaraguan army for his 
work in establishing the “West Pont” of the Latin American nation. 


Left to right they are, Maj. Gen. 





3rd Signal Service Company, former 
hotel publicity photographer, is such 


an excellent photographer that his 
prints have been placed on exhibi- 
tion here. 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 
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It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


back home subscription! 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
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Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
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in camp each week. 





Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe 
at the same rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES 








Sergeants 


Raised 


In Rank Under Law 


All first sergeants and unit supply sergeants were automatically 
advanced to higher grades Tuesday under the Pay Readjustment 


Act of 1942. 


First sergeants now in grade 2, will be advanced to grade 1— 
master sergeant. They will be entitled to base pay of $138 per 
month, plus all allowances authorized by Army regulations 

Supply sergeants of companies, batteries or troops, technical 
supply sergeants of similar units of the Air Corps, and assistant 
supply sergeants of regiments or separate battalions, now in grade 
4, will be advanced to grade 3—staff sergeant. 

They will receive a monthly base pay of $96, plus authorized 


allowances. 





Gun, Worthless 12 Years Ago, 
Dug Up as Valuable Scrap 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Twelve 
years ago, Robert E. Johnston, a 
civilian employed in the Ordnance 
machine shop at this Army post 
supervised the burying of an obso- 
lete 25-foot coast artillery gun. 

Today this same Robert Johnston, 
now a captain in the Ordnance office 
at Hancock, was in charge of digging 
up the huge railway rifle for salvage 
purposes. He turned the gun over to 
Lt. Cyrus Urmey, post salvage officer, 
who will put it up for sale and turn 
the proceeds over to the Treasury 
Department. 

The 15%-ton gun, according to 
Captain Johnson, can be converted 





into one medium tank or more than 
33,000 bayonets. 

When the gun was declared obso- 
lete in 1930, it was sold to a junk 
dealer for $30. The dealer, however, 
could not dispose of it and relin- 
quished ownership. After numerous 
failures to sell it elsewhere, Ordnance 
officials decided to bury the useless 
piece. 

This time, however, according to 
Lieutenant Urmey, the salvage value 
of the metal should make it worth 
many times the 1930 price. 
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Amon Llewellyn Baer of Scranto 
Pa., was assigned as assistant fied 
director of the American Red Cre 
at this post last week. He had ju 
finished a special training cou 
given at the National Headquarter 
in Washington ... The first anny 
popular photography traveling sale 
a collection of 100 prints selec 
from among winning entries in 
magazine prize picture contest, w 
put on exhibit at Service Club No, 
on Monday ... It will be on displ 
there until Aug. 27, and then will 
moved to Service Club No. 2 unt 
Aug. 31. 


Red C 
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pyounc 
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Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Green, co 
manding general, Anti-Aircraft Con 
mand, and Brig. Gen. Gordon D. G 
rington, inspector of training, A 
Aircraft Command, paid a visit 
this post last week . Gene 
Green made a tour of inspection 


Fort Eustis, and General Carringte tion 

reviewed the state of training witized to s 
Col. E. R. Barrows, plans and traingtions wi 
ing officer of Fort Eustis . . . Wo In thi 
en volunteer workers, many of whomto the p 
are wives of Fort Eustis office ntion 


have been meeting in the Red Cro ssard 
workroom here twice a week sincgthe por 
last Jan. 28. Since that time thegtontrol 
have turned out nearly 24,000 surgigpass. 

cal dressings, in addition to maki 


a great deal of clothing for the ' 


Ow 
Joke of the Week: Pvt. Oscapbean 
(“The Columbus Wizard”) Gutheid 
magician who recently became FORT 
member of this post, wrote his folk@erided 
to send a trunk containing some o™ever wi 
his eauipment so that he could duate 
a performance for the men here om delica’ 
the post. The trunk arrived in goo@ A stor 
shape, but when Pvt. Gutheio s headqua 
ed to open it, he discovered he'd lositold hov 
his key! Now the show has b Head 
postponed until he can write hom@veloped 
and have another key sent to himgwhere t 
many 
Impre: 
hieven 
talth | 
Sergean' 
ipe. 


Lat 
Knt 


FORT 
rhyt 
ks | 
or” set 
given at 


Pvt. Jack, Rennie, the well-kno 
song writer, is composin? the mu 
for the post show, “Cavalcade 
Stars.” which is scheduled for Aug 
25. The show will contain a numbé 
of specialty acts such as dancing 
comedy, imitations and magical re 
tines. 
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GRIFFIN—the shoe polish badqua 
that has been standard in the § arre 


Army for over half a century: fe 























the shoe polish that outsells all Guests 
other brands combined at post Cen: 
exchanges by more than two to s bef 
one.;.is the shoe polish for youl! ich 
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GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
toa high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
ular colors. 
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tor Self-Use By Soldiers 


One-Shot Syringe Offered Army 


SEATTLE—Dr. Ralph L. Huber, Seattle dentist, has offered to 
armed forces a hypodermic syringe which is designed to save 
human life or give relief from pain, but which is so simply con- 
tructed and cheap it can be discarded after once used. 









Navy are considering adopting the 


SOMEWHERE IN THE 





The syringes are manufactured 
nd loaded at the factory so rap- 
dly they roll out like cigarettes. 
t is estimated they cost 1 cents 
ch. 

The device, 
















if adopted, would 


sidier the priceless sulpha drugs 
yhich are used to prevent infection, 
pr a sedative to alleviate pain. 

No Sterilizing of Needles 
It makes unnecessary, according 
© Dr. Huber, the intricate process 
maf sterilizing needles, which is almost 
possible except under the direction 
a doctor or nurse. - 
Dr. Huber said qualified persons 
ad told him that his invention 
eans that only seven nurses are 
necessary now where ten were re- 
nuired before to sterilize the hypo- 
jermic needles after use. 
Sterilized at the factory, 


Meds To Carry 


Red Crosses 


Red Cross brassards and identifi- 
ration cards will be issued as soon 
practicable to all military person- 
nel on duty in theaters of operation 
ho are entitled to the protection of 
@ Geneva Red Cross Convention of 
uly 27, 1929, the War Department 
ounces. 
iider that convention, all person- 
1 of the Army Medical Department 
n the field of battle are to be re- 
rded as non-combatants. This pro- 
tion extends to civilians author- 
red to serve in the theatre of opera- 
tions with the Medical Department. 
In the future, personnel entitled 
9 the protection of the Geneva Con- 
ntion will be issued the Red Cross 
ssard and identification card at 
he port of embarkation or other 
rontrol point through which they 
pass. 


How Do You Do It? 
Bean Expert Asked 
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ame FORT KNOX, Ky.—The lowly bean, 
s folk@ferided "by almost every man who 


ingenious device. 
first-aid kit of every soldier and 
sailor will be equipped with one or 


It is possible the 


syringes are equipped with a swab, 
treated with disinfectant, and ready 


for use on the surface of the skin 
where the injection is to be made. 


Medical officers of the Army and 





place within reach of every wounded | - 








me 


FIRST Sergeant E. L. Swope 
displayed such courage and 
heroism in saving Lieut. Philip 
G. Cook from almost certain 
death in a burning airplane 
that Maj. Gen. Edward H. 
Brooks, commanding the 11th 
Armored Division at Camp 


more of the syringes. 
Sulpha Drug Injections 


By injecting fighting men with 
the sulpha drugs, Dr. Huber said it 
would prevent infection from wounds 
received on the battle field for as 
long as “three or four” days, by 
which time the injured man would 
have received hospital care. 


Theobromine and adrenalin can be 
injected for asthma and hay fever 
sufferers, and digitalis, caromine and 
adrenalin can be_ injected for 
emergency heart stimulation. Hemor- 
rhage arrestors usable in the one- 
shot syringe include Vitamin K solu- 
tions, fibrinogin, calcium solutions 
and conrafin, 

Insulin treatments can be given 
with the syringe for diabetes, as 
well as such pain alleviators as 
morphine, @ecaine and “HMC.” 


Sergeant Asks 
Cut in Rank 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass — Add to 
the honor roll of the 39th General 
Hospital the name of Cpl. Tech. John 
R. Thurett, who was formerly the 
39th’s first sergeant. 

Rated as the best drill leader in 
the 39th, he voluntarily took a re- 
duction of six ranks with the equiva- 
lent loss in pay because he felt his 
specialized training would make him 
more valuable in the surgical service 
of the 39th’s command. 


Corporal Thurett attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he took a 
medical course. He was extremely 
popular with the men of the 39th, 
both as a “top kick” and as an indi- 
vidual. 


Delivers Baby 
In Semi-Gloom 


CAMP GRANT, Ill. — Time and 
tide wait for no man. But one night 
last week it was time, tide and the 
stork who waited not and that long- 
legged bird decided to pay a visit to 
a local civilian hospital during a 
severe storm which disrupted elec- 
trical service and forced Capt. 
Jerome F, Heinrich to deliver a baby 
by the light of four flashlights. 

The baby, a daughter, was born to 
the wife of Sgt. Henry Homola, a 
recruiter for the Marine corps. 


When rain and wind plunged the 
Rockford hospital into darkness just 
as the stork was about to arrive; the 
captain summoned a corps of extra 
nurses and set up his own emergency 
lighting system. 





















Well, It Worked 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Pvt. 
George Dion recently applied for a 
weekend pass and it was granted 


the largest single purchase of 









when he gave as his reason, “my 
wife is expecting.” 

The following week he again ap- 
plied and gave the same reason. 
The pass was granted. 

When he asked for a pass the 
third time, offering the same rea- 
son, officials asked, “what is she 
expecting, anyway?” 

“She’s expecting me home again, 
sir,” was the reply. 











ome omever on Army a has Polk, La., has recommended 
ld duated from an Army staple to ¥ ts aie 
ere in delicacy. Swope for the Soldier's Medal. 
n goo A story recently released from this| Sergeant Swope used his bare 
> s headquarters of the Armored Force} hands to beat out raging 
e’d Io hee Mess “¥" Neal F. a flames that were eating their 
s b eadquarters Company, ha e- ae ‘ 
> hom@veloped baked beans to the point way to the pilot's cockpit 
'o himgwhere the men were eating twice| Where the officer was trapped 
@™s many as they had previously. in the twisted wreckage. His 
-kno pperecced by a pn oe action kept the flames away 
> m evement, the ouisiana_ state . : 
ade talth department promptly wrote pact oe vest me the —_ 
or Augpergeant Caviness asking for his| truck arrived and completely 
numbemmecipe. extinguished the fire. 
lancing 
““Latin Ameri Offi 
Kntertained at Fort Sill 
FORT SILL, Okla.—Tuneful rhum-, tra from the 31st Battalion provided 
> ogee Pg = 4 — musie for dancing after the banquet. 
Ss provide e 00 eigh- 
br” setting for the dinner recently va oa yes poms ey ony = 
pen at the Polo Club here for the cers of Fort Sill and their friends. 
tin-American officers visiting Fort) “ty. nonored guests from the south- 
Ml to study American Field Artil-| 41 half of this hemisphere were: 
methods. : 
‘ Capt. Carlos Aldana, Guatamala; 
RITE tendered by the Field Artillery Capt. Marco Mendieta, Honduras: 
placement training center of Fort Lt. Jeorge Gonzales and Lt. Alberto 
al, through replacement center Serrano, Ecuador; Lt. Jose Gomez 
ish dquarters Le hoe ~y — and Lt. Alberto Hauzeur, Colombia, 
the $ arranged by Lt. J. Gera ann,| and Lt. Jorge Shaw, Argentina. 
ho acted as guide and escort for 
pe e visitors during their stay, 
Guests met at the club to greet 
ost Central and South American offi- HOSTESS SAYS: 
oto s before going to dinner, during 
‘oul ich Cpl. Ted Collins,“ Newark, N. 








professional magician, entertained, 
he 12-piece Negro soldiers’ orches- 





Build a Better... 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—The 
World didn’t beat a pathway to this 
Boldier’s door when he invented the 
tter flytrap, but the mice did. 








. Pvt. William J. Monroe from 
Marietta, Okla., now undergoing 
, Officers’ candidate training in the 


Id Artillery replacement’ train- 
Ing center here, built a flytrap at 
the request of his mess sergeant, 
and placed it in the drill yard near 
j the mess hall. 

o hours elapsed before anyone 
Checked it to see how it was oper- 
ating. When they did they found: 

(A) No flies. 

(B) Two mice. 

mess sergeant now suggests he 
build a mousetrap to catch flies. 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Appear- 
ance and good manners either make 
or break a man so far as girls who 
attend Camp Blanding’s Service Club 
dances are concerned. 

So says Mrs. C. W. Chalker, a 
senior Service Club hostess, who has 
observed that many men _ become 
wallflowers at dances because they 
forget that good manners count, that 
Khakis can be pressed and that Army 
shoes will take a brighter shine. 

To illustrate the point, Mrs. Chalk- 
er said the belle of the ball—the 
pretty miss most sought after for 
dances—selects her partners for ap- 
pearance, manner and character. 

One young miss told Mrs. Chalker 
about it this way. “When a soldier 
asks for a dance I have to make up 
my mind quickly. My first considera- 











tion is the way he wears his uni- 


Girls at Dances Judge Men 
By Neatness of Appearance 





form. Next I judge him by his man- 
ners—the way he asks me to dance. 
Finally his conversation gives me an 
inkling to his character.” 

The soldiers who are most often 
asked to girls’ homes for Sunday 
dinner are the ones who pass these 
rigid tests. 

The young ladies are as fussy about 
soldiers’ appearance as the men are 
about theirs. If a man is to register 
at all he must be dressed according 
to regulations. They know a soldier 
must wear his tie tucked into his 
shirt; that two haircuts a month are 
required for inspections—and that to 
wear sleeves rolled to the elbow and 
shirt opened at the neck is taboo. 

Strangely, the grade of a soldier 
doesn’t count much. A girl would 
far rather dance with a neat private 


CARIBBEAN—Just as easily as 
you sign your name to a letter, 
Cpl. Charles M. Korst signed his 
name to a $15,000 check, making 





Corporal Korst 


War Bonds by an Army man in 


the Caribbean area. 

Corporal Korst who hails from 
Chillicothe, O., received word, a few 
days after outbreak of the war, that 
he inherited an estate valued at 
$30,000 from his grandparents, and 


and the money was his, to do with 
as he pleased. 
“The first thing I thought of,” 


and bring a fair interest? 


last week word came to him from his 
attorney that the estate was settled 


Korst said, “was where could I in- 
vest the money that would be safe 
It came 


Corporal ‘Invests’ 
*15,000 in Bonds 


to me quick. The government is the 
best and safest investment of all, and 
Hell, if the money will buy more 
tanks or planes or guns or whatever 
it takes to beat the Axis then it’s 
O. K. by me.” 

Corporal Korst was taken by his 
commanding officer to a bank where 
he made the purchase and is also 
buying a $50 series E War Bond every 
month through the Army pay reser- 
vation plan. He enlisted in the 
United States Air Corps in 1940 and 
prior to his arriving in the Caribbean 
sector in August of last year spent 
about 10 months at Chanute Field, 
Ill. 








Axis 
machine-gun bullets 


rl stopped 
—- this story! 


Alan Moorehead, war correspondent, fre- 
quently in the thick of battle himseit, 
gives you a vivid, eye-witness account 
of desert warfare on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
FRONT 


By Alan Moorehead 
306 pages, with maps, $2.75 


“An excellent and absorbing 
book, Mediterranean Front is 
easily the best example of mili- 
tary reporting yet to come out 
of the war.’’—Leigh White, CBS 
correspondent. 


Here is the story of a gigantic bluff—~ 
that worked. A historic, firsthand ac- 
count of how the thin British forces ia 
Africa, scattered for hundreds of miles 
across the desert, carried out the order: 
make one man appear to be a dozen, 
make one tank look like a squadron, 
make a raid look like an advance—te 
rout an army many times their size and 
push the enemy back over 300 miles of 
Libyan desert. 


Read «a firsthand account of 
what it is like to fight in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean. 





Yes, Please Do 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
For Pfc. Edward A. Caesar, of Post 
Headquarters Detachment, there’s 
no place like his Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 
home—even though he’s been away 
from it more than four months. 

Soldiers eating at the same table 
in the detachment’s mess hall re- 
cently heard Private Caesar absent- 
mindedly remark, “Pass the fur- 
lough, please.” 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. , 
! 
Send me Moorehead’s Mediterranean 
Front for 10 days’ examination. In 10 4 
days I will send $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (We J 
pay postage if remittance accompanies 
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than a sloppily-dressed sergeant. 
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The Fourth Year Begins 
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Air Offensive From China 


Within 90 days, we look for the Allies to begin to bomb the 
Japanese mainland from China. It will be no token bombing this 
time, but a more or less systematic program of destruction similar 
to that we're carrying out over Germany. Naturally, it will be on a 
smaller scale. 





r Copy; Two Dollars per Year. 
ubscription Rates on Request. 








The raids probably will be made previous to or in conjunction 
with a determined Allied thrust from India through Burma to South 
China. 


This opinion is not based upon news of recent local defensive 
successes in the Solomons. It is predicated on the current Japanese 
retreat in China and the imminent Jap invasion of Russia and India. 


Brightest spot on today’s war map is China, base of our air of- 
fensive against Nippon. The Japs launched an offensive there four 
months ago. It was calculated to “end the China incident.” It 
over-ran two of the largest provinces, captured all the airdromes the 
Chinese had built in hopes of, bombing Japan one day, and all but 
closed China’s vital trunk rail line. 


Today, the valiant and imperturbable Chinese have retaken 
all this area, expelled the invaders, recaptured the airfields and 


ec 


LETTERS 


CUNNING 


Soldier Wants in M.I. 


May I have a reply pertaining to 
Military Police School Officer Candi- 
date and also information as to re- 
quirements to enter the Military In- 





seized 450 miles of the enemy’s communications. They have the | 
Japs on the defensive from the gates of Nanking to Canton. 


We're not trying to paint a rosy picture. The Japs say this 
is a “withdrawal according to plan,” and it undoubtedly is—even 
if the enemy was forced into it much against his will. In war, one 
does not march up a hill only to back down again. It was caused 
by the Jap’s overextended supply lines, the weakening of his navy, 
and the necessity of doing something about-Russia and India. 


We now have a pretty good idea of how Jap forces are dis- 
tributed. There are three large armies available for attack in China 
not now in use. Largest and best—from 400,000 to 800,000 men—is 
on the Manchurian border. If it does not soon strike against Rus- 
sia, it will turn back into China. 


Of 90 Jap divisions away from home, about 31 are in China. 
There are probably 20 divisions scattered throughout the Philippines, 
Netherlands Indies, Malaya, Thailand, Burma and Indo-China. At 
home in Japan are some two million untouched reserves. 


The little yellow men are now spread in the Pacific, from the 
Aleutians to the Solomons, about 4500 miles. They have extended 
themselves along the Asiatic coast for thousands of miles. 


They present the picture of a fighter with horseshoes in his 
gloves and no muscles over his belly. Like the Yale line of recent 
years, there are holes in there big enough to fly a plane through. 


“Get "Em Paid” 


On darn short notice, the Allowance Branch of the Adjutant |iliaries in uniform, Yanks in London 


General’s office is doing a bang-up job getting your allotments home 
to the folks. It’s working in three shifts, 24 hours a day, including 
Sundays. 


As against 30,000 applications approved, only 157 have been 
disallowed, though many others had to be returned for corrections. 
The branch says that applications filed by soldiers themselves have 
been found to be accurate and complete in a much higher percent- 
age of cases than those filed by dependents. 


There’s the tip-off. Don’t send your application home to be | here that they're in for something of 
filled out—do it yourself. Ma can make swell cake but she doesn’t | an alphabetical headache when they 


know the difference between a staff sergeant and a regiment. You 


start the ball rolling in the right direction and the Army will “get 
"em paid.” 
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What Do You Think It Is? 
Morale 





A Civilian’s Opinion 

















My soldier husband I agree that the morale of the Army is in part 
dependent upon that of the ‘folks back home.’ Morale to us civilians ig 
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telligence. I have had experience &S/ ithe thought that “just as soon as we have five million soldiers as good me ® 
a Secret Service operator and etc.| as my husband (or son or brother) we will take care of the situation ES | ma 
and would like to enter this branch.| hand in short order.” than tl 
Can a soldier transfer to Military , It is our determination to build and grow the things that will bringJeach o 
Intelligence and if so what is the| Victory quickly. ay 
proper papers necessary? It is our willingness to get along without the pleasures of yesterday,— first an 
~e sary: and we postpone them with the happy thought that they can be enjoyed Li 
Fort Bragg, N. C. Cpl. 3. N.| tenfold when our men return. The | 
oS - Morale can be measured. by the war bonds we buy and by our acplast bl 
The Military Police have an ceptance of things rationed, for we realize all this means victory for ourgon the 
officer candidate school now in Nation and peace for the whole wrold. a block 
operation, but before applying for Morale is our faith in God, our confidence in our government and little b 
entrance we suggest you write the our pride for the men in uniform. - ae 
Provost Marshal General at Arling- , —Mrs. R. P. Ferguson, Pawhuska, Okla. om | 
ton Cantonment, Arlington, Va. There may be different forms of morale. What the Army ought to beg W4YS; | 
listing all your qualifications and interested in is fighting morale, which to us seems to be that mental at- the ho 
mentioning age and length of titude which overcomes or sets up resistance to pain, hunger, thirst andgtrim it 
service. There are no enlisted men | ® fear of death. ~~ 
in the Military Intelligence Depart- —No. 4, Gun, Battery D, 122nd CA (AA), Downey, Calif. §'°* © 
ment. It is possible, however, to i. 
get a commission in another 
branch and then be detailed to When You Think You’re Best... ° ~~ 
duty with the M. I.—Ed. abe 
Capt. Elliot C. Laidlaw of Co. C, 10ist Inf., 26th Div., told me what h ak 
Plenty of Brothers — That was two years ago. I’ve not forgot it and never will. S the | 
I noticed in one issue of Army Morale is when a soldier thinks he is in the best army in the world; ede 
Times that some unit claims the he is in the best branch of service; his is the best regiment; his fis the your hi 
record for sets of brother in one best company in the regiment; his C. O. is the best there is; his NCO’s turn tc 
organization with 11. sets. Our | #7e the best to be found; his company is the best; his platoon is the best; comfor' 
organization can surpass that number his squad is the best; and heisthe best damned soldier there is. warmt! 
by presenting 12 sets of brothers. —F. J. White, 360th Heavy Bomb, Sqdn., USAAF. ee 
One set is twins, and one set is com- =o “7 
posed of three brothers. 2 I 
Following is a list of the brothers: W F; B Sh Il 
Sgt. Clarence M. Brown and Sgt. aste at ecomes e€ S 
| James A. Brown; Stf. Sgt. Lawton C. * e o CAM 
| Dasher and Pfc. Henry C. Dasher; A H i] A d C 
| Set. Paul E. Williamson and Pvt. S ospita 1 Ss ampaign oo 
Warren G. Williamson; Cpl. Ellis L. the ma 
Gordon and Pvt. Elton T. Gordon: CHARLESTON, S. C., Enough fat) charges, rockets, and gun powder, § have ir 
Cpl. Gordon J. Howell and Pfc.| is saved each month in the intensive | but it is also utilized in hydraulie§ of dirt 
Calvin R. Howell; Pfc. Hugh D.|Salvage program at Stark General| equipment and compasses and many fruit-gi 
Gordon and Pvt. Hubert P. Gordon| Hospital here to furnish the glycer- | other products essential and vital to post | 
(twins); Pfe. Walter R. Eason and| ine required to fire 3,000 anti-aircraft | the successful termination of the § maturi 
Pvt. Mose W. Eason; Pfc. Clenton H.| Shells, it was reported by Command- | war. Even 
Miness and Pfc. Thomas J. Miness;| ing Officer Col. W. W. Vaughn. agate ~~ garage tga bing 1 
oe ae ee 1 Each month approximately 1200 Why Wry Is Wry has be 
Seteach:’ Pte eter . Toots ond pounds of fat is retrieved from trim- oo 
Pfe. Hubert w. Tootle; Pfe. Steve L. ee SD SOSRS SE. Sete See CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Pvt. Charles ion 
, -| pings, and used and burned fats that | wry. is pl . T encom| 
Walden and Pvt. Lemuel E. Walden; | }, ; : ry, is plenty wry on Tokyo. He 
. *| have been used in cooking and have| once pitched in Tokvo for th many 
Pvt. Jesse B. Wells and Pvt. Robert , P A 3 ej7—— 
L. Wells. no further value in the preparation the Philippines against the Jap- 
First Lt. Mike Y. Hendrix, of food. The salvaged fat finds its| Army All-Star baseball team from 
10ist Separate Coast Artill Bn way into America’s war industries anese. 
pa ery -|and is treated to obtain glycerine. : : oor 
we —— Specialists report that from two Pa Py og wy Pt 
Signal Corps Has Song pounds of fat, sufficient glycerine| ang then bow to me hosing I 
“The Message Must Get Through,” | can be produced to fire five anti-| would dish up a nice one for them 
songwriter Sammy Fain’s new song| @ircraft shells. to hit.” He would like to pitch 
for the Signal Corps, was introduced The glycerine obtained not only| against the Japs again, but with , 
Aug. 26, 1942, at a “Stunts for| helps destroy the enemy in the form} hand-grenades this time. 
Stamps” show at Camp Crowder, Mo.|of such explosives as demolition ‘and $140 in cash by the rooters. : 
‘ 
AEF Finds London Full of Unif 
CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Al-;the airy name for a cute trick, the; landers, the Norwegians, the Greeks 
though cinemas are hard on their |tag is strictly military and officially | and the Russians. 
pocketbooks and the women are aux-|she’s part of the Women’s Royal | 
Naval Service. WAAF’s are members / Prices High | 
like the doughty British town, ac-|of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force.| Prices—even with the new Army 
|cording to mail that men in the|ATS indicates a woman in the Aux-| Pay scale—are high. 
28th Division are getting from their |iliary Territorial Service. WAC—al-| Peaches cost 80 cents apiece if 
buddies overseas. most a preshortened version of the | you're hungry enough to buy them 
London, they say, is a regular pa-| American WAAC’s—indicates a mem-| Other fruits are almost as high. 
rade ground for fancy uniforms for | ber of the Women’s Ambulance corps “Cinemas”—one of the few English 
larmies of the United Nations. while WLA is not the call letter of | affectations American boys have a = 
| A V-Mail letter received this week|an English radio station but the ab-|!owed themselves—rate 80 cents fot 
| by Staff Sgt. Charles M. Krout Jr.,|breviated designation of the Wom-|@ cheap seat in the first nine rows 
| Headquarters Company of the 28th/en’s Land Army. | $1.20 and up for the better seats. 
| Division, from a soldier with whom The glamour in uniforms, he ad- Restaurants—with their rationed 
he was inducted, warned the men/mits, has him stopped. foods and limited service—get $15 
“There must be a million different |a meal. Government ceiling restrit wei 
types of uniforms running loose |tions, the soldier writes, limits f Fre 
go to date the British girls in uni-| around the town,” the soldier writes. | prices to $1 but cover charges usuallj 
farm, Every English regiment has its own, | account for the rest. 
| Strange Navies he adds, to say nothing of the Poles, Otherwise—he will tell you—it's 
Although- Wren may~- sound -like![the French, the Czechs, the Hol-| good town to work in. 
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Fleeing From Burma 
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IiHouse _—| Stilwell Befriended by Headhunters 


New details of the march last May out of Burma into India have reached the War Depart-® 
ment from Col. Robert P. Williams, Medical Corps, who accompanied Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell | precautions. 
x a and his party of Americans, British and Chinese. to cross a river, the general sent an 
How to Build Eskimo| + Colonel Williams tells how he wore out three automobiles on the rough Burmese trails be- | initial unit across to report whether 
Igloos fore he joined the other hundred people of the party on foot, how they trudged through malarial pony Selene cia ae 
H : swamps and jungles and along rocky stream-beds and across mountain paths of 7,000 feet elevation, | ferent route was ambushed and wiped 
Ready for anything to defeat. nq how they found friends among the headhunters of the hills. out to a man, 
the Japs and drive them out of| Gen. Stillwell had led the Chineses 


I Gen. Stilwell led his party through 
their foothold in the Aleutians, |armies in Burma. After they had} 4.) winiams, “I drove three cars to| “and I knew it would be a good test | f0ethills into the mountains, crossing 
soldiers in Alaska are being | been forced to fall back before the 


Japanese, he determined to make the their deaths. Is that the modern ver-|for our cholera vaccine.” The next ridge after ridge at 6,000 and 1,000 
taught to make igloos—Eskimo difficult march from interior Burma 


sion of having three horses shot out | morning Gen. Stilwell’s party arrived feet. 
snow houses—in which to live|io India. A first brief stage of the from under you? Of course, the Japs|at the end of the motor trail—a| Befriended by Headhunters 
this winter. journey was made by automobile. 


didn’t figure in it much. Several | flimsy bamboo bridge. Natives, with a crest of hair down 
: times we saw small formations of| By this time they had been joined | the middle of th 

A new ag A os od a Blowout Halts Him their planes. Once they bombed a/py a British party of 15, led by| wise was pPrectae Pore Pipe ractagn 
la aioe y Bay gy In a letter to his wife, Col. Wil-| village just ahead of us, but ap-|Col. Davison Houston of the British |friendly aid to the travelers. The 
ee shaped eo a liams wrote that he started off with| parently they didn’t see us. School of Bush Warfare. Members/ears of these men were pierced and 








When the party was 


Troops in Alaska Told 





Maj. Gordon Seagrave, Medical| Railway Wrecked of a Friends’ Ambulance Unit the lob 

build an igloo in . " ‘ » a e lobes enlarged to hold cartridges, 

saat about an hee, and it Ss po aor Corps, following a bullock trail with} The party expected, when they |dozen Chinese guards, Indian mess-| cigarettes, or fiowers. “Occasionally 
deep ruts. The colon’els sedan was| reached the teak forest country, to|boys and a sprinkling of civilians| these men take heads,” said Col. Wil- 


— — ae ae wast ee tom halted by a blowout. Since the spare | take a train but the railway line was |along with a handful of American |liams—“No hard feelings—it’s just 
bayonet will do the trick tire was soft, he abandoned the car/a series of wrecks. So the journey | officers, made up the group which| that e head planted inthe corner of 

put it really isn’t long enough for and boarded a winch truck. Some/|was continued in what was left of |now undertook the long hike to|a field makes a better rice crop.” 
best results. A shovel for: handling hours later it hit a stump and/the automobiles through the teak India. Gen. Stilwell lined up his These men had received word from 
loose snow is also a handy instru- dropped its drive shaft. and bamboo forests. Once the trav-| varied following, warned that food|India that the party was coming. 
t to have along Then the colonel climbed into ajelers saw a herd of 80 elephants. would be short, and discipline would|They brought word that Dr. Wil- 
men nd aencerin sedan with Capt. Frederick Eldridge, Reaching a big town and one of |be strict. liams had been advanced to the per- 
get a eo ~~ aaeneedl a, of —_ oo staff. | the main roads, they found the region | Men Overcome manent grade of colonel. On top of 
but not too warm or too cold. If it ‘hehe : aa aS ae oe = wD Seetgs Gee elena. The trail led through forests and |*. mountain, Lt. Col. Frank D. Mer- 
is too warm it will thaw—too cold, “Lookin — es t,” k sae met we camped Fight | pack and forth across a small stream. | ‘il, Cavalry, swore him in, and the 
it will break up into grains of ice. S Sack over thet” comerms' ameng them,” sad Col, WHEGMA iGne day the hent temporarily over-|illmen loved the ceremony. The 
Any boy who's made snowballs came three officers. —- a von Gen. Stilwell with 
understands that principle. “Our socks and shoes were never omen Th 7 oe age mf 
And don’t build your igloo on bare dry. We had plenty of f Ferrey ere were several cere- 
' y had p y of foot trouble,” | monial beer parties which the chiefs 

ground, the Army warns. A nice deep Col. Williams said. “We'd have|of the hillmen insisted idi 
coffee ang oatmeal before daylight, ec on proviaing. 








floor of snow is the best sort of insu- 


lation you can find. The ground is 
cold but the snow will keep you 
warm. 











march ’til 10 and have tea, sleep ’til 
3:30, eat rice and chicken 





stew, |and his party. 
march ’til dark, have tea and turn veo Bagg oon 


On the far side of the mountains, 
American officers met Gen. Stilwell 
At a British camp, 











a ab ard : 5 shaves and sleep awaited. 
Ly ito dost ond tye Pgh a , Luxurious travel by automobile and 
’ le, fin Sometimes we would leave the| railroad followed. 
good es thick. Set these in a circle stream and go through dense jungl : ’ . 
mn af make the tops a little narrower |‘ whete treepe of menheys olaad an 
than the bottom and lean them on us. Once a rogue elephant suddenly 
bringgeach other. That way the walls appeared, started -— or ll om 
4 mina. row on top the changed his mind. One day we had 16MM MOVIES FOR 
r ay, s ™ two ding-baos (air alarms); next da 
joyes my ge png yng the we learned they were RAF dropping MANEUVERS 
r acemilast block in place. Trim the hole oe to —— columns behind 
r ourfon the top so it is regular and cut nana we knew where anybody Oe 
a block about the right size but a i: PRODUCTIONS, (ee 
- andpplittle bigger. You are supposed to I found a sack of British medi- 
: be inside the igloo with this block. cal supplies they'd dropped in a vil- 
sla. Push it up through the hole side- lage and appropriated it. That week 
to beg Ways; turn it around and lay it on ee end I started quinine to prevent 
1) atethe hole like a lid, then carefully malaria . ,.5 grains at noon and 4 
. andgtrim it off until it fits the hole. p. m. on Saturday and Sunday, and 
When you finish you should be in- kept that up until we got here. 
side the igloo, completely covered } That and boiling water was the ex- 
lif. up. Now dig a tunnel through the |tent of our health precautions.” 
snow under the wall—that’s your|: Reaching a larger stream, Gen. 
door—and cut a hole in the top to let g ; Stilwell had his party pitch in and 
out the smoke. ai build large bamboo rafts. On each 
hat |, While you were building your snow! SECOND Lieutenant Will Rogers, Jr., (right) son of the humor- |"@ft. People were organized into 
: house you should have been filling , . , : shifts, on one hour, off two, through- 
Nill. Bin the cracks with loose snow so not| St, 1s congratulated by his battalion commander, Lt. Col. Jout the 24 Those on duty poled, 
aa: 9" bit of wind can get through. Build Waldo B. Telfer, upon completion of his training at the Camp paddler, and steered. All were ready 
~ yourself a fire inside—don’t worry,| Roberts (Calif.) Field Artillery Replacement Center. Rogers {always to push the raft off a snag. 
O's PYOUF house won't melt but it might! Grrived at Roberts as a private and was soon commissioned. We were all constantly getting 
- turn to ice—and spend the night in son ’ ene . : ; scratches from the bamboo, all of 
est; Bcomfort and, believe it or not,| n addition to his military duties, his Beverly Hills weekly and [which became infected,” said. Col 
warmth. a campagn for Congress are keeping 29-year-old Rogers busy. | Williams. ; 
a — a One morning a medium bomber 
— e . 7 came in low, and right for the party. 
Crowder Springs to Full Size in Year jis." wsterse oS 
plane. It dropped sacks of bully 
beef, crackers, cigarettes and sugar 
CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Just a,American manhood are learning to| the north side of the old June road,|on a sandy shoreg After three days One of the Many Fine Universal and 
year ago last Sunday, Aug. 30, Camp| soldier, preparing for their role in|in what is now known as the/on the rafts, Gen. Stilwell led his RKO Programs available exclusively 
Crowder was only a pencil mark on|the nation’s mighty war effort. A| Quartermaster Area. Today scores of| party on foot again. They spent eee 
the map, but in the 12 months that|most modern cantonment is_ their} warehouses, barracks and other/one night on a cement floor of a or 
ywder, B have intervened since the first shovel | home, replete with every facility for| buildings dot the sector, and that| Buddhist temple. The sight of a Walter 0. Gutlohn inc. 
rauli¢ § of dirt was turned in this once lush|streamlined military training, and| picture is repeated throughout the| snake caused a stampede among some : 
many §fruit-growing area, a modern Army|for varied recreation in the men’s| vast reaches of the camp. of the party, but the snake turned 
ital tOB post has mushroomed into  full| leisure hours. Following immediately on the heels| out to be dead. Write for Current Catalogue 
f the maturity. On Aug. 30, 1941, a group of high-|of the ground-breaking ceremonies, 


ry 


Even a genii and his magic rub- 
bing lamp could do no more than 
has been accomplished in rushing 
construction of the camp. 

Today, on this reservation which 


ranking Army officers, local officials 
and civic leaders, and contractors’ 
representatives gathered to partici- 
pate in ceremonies surrounding the 
turning of the first shovel of dirt. 


construction of the camp was carried 
on at high speed. On Dec. 2, only 
92 days later, the first troops arrived 
to carry on organizational work 
the many 


Gen. Stilwell maintained military 








BOOKS FOR SERVIC-MEN 


arles preparatory to training 
, He encompasses nearly 50,000 acres,} The scene was a field about aj thousands of raw recruits who were 


the Many thousands of the finest of|fourth-mile east of Highway 71 on| scheduled to follow them here. 














he But after Pearl Harbor and the 7 . 

Fr United States’ declaration of war Our New Catalog of Books for Study and 
against Japan and Germany, the con- Leisure-Time Reading Now Ready— 
struction program really moved into W ° , ae bs ’ 

“They ! rite for FREE Copy Today! 

tone th cock, An wang as 2506 cian Wy ane utes bom list of over 4.000 

en ier wat te tent el] rots “ei adpted othe verying nesca of men 

‘with buildings, roads and other military : Pp . ying 
installations were thrown up at\|f# the service. Educational Books, Reference Books 

2 . breakneck speed. 


and Recreational Books that are most in demand 
in Army Camps. Titles include: 


WARTIME SPANISH (Hess) 
THIS AMERICA (Wilson, Bowman & King) 


Today the camp—which is named 
after the late General Enoch Herbert 
Crowder—is a modern community of 
hundreds of buildings and many 
miles of roads and walks, power 
lines, gas, water and sewage mains, 


— 


us 





















Greeks railway tracks and communication) # BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES (Bridgman) 
a OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS (Carpenter) 

an ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY (Waldo) 

ie Danse Seavice AND anmy | || FIELD WORK IN MATHEMATICS (Shuster & Bed- 

oo 2 Ngee Available 30c ford) 

a With soilproof cover er each 35¢ NEW HANDY DICTIONARY (Webster) 

ave a Send. coin, reneck or stamps, No STUDENTS DICTIONARY (Webster) 

nts , SEND 10c extra for the va and GOOD BUSINESS SPELLER (Eldridge) 

sats. — Ay oF 









signia. 52 ribbons of medals and 
decorations in ful =. Campaign 
bars, miniature medal end the re- 
pair of medals quoted. 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY 


THANKS TO~—e 
SGT JAMES S MECOLLUM 
HOOTS CO. BARRACKS 3/7 
RECEPTION CENTER 1772 
VEFFERSON BARRACKS MQ, 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


— “Hey, are you one of those Top Sergeants I've been AUTHORIZED 8, THE 8. WAR 88 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
1—it's hearing about?” 
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Okay, Let Er Buck! 
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General Gerhardt 


fall of 1918, the 91st Division, 
lusty-lunged, 
of buckaroos from the windswept 
plains and mountains of Montana, 
Wyoming, 
Alaska, Washington, 
California, scared the pants off that 
part of the German Army trying to 
hold the 
piercing, 
River—Let ’er Buck!” 


men, now reaching that middle age 
spread and showing quite a collec- 
tion of grey hair, but still thinking 
they were the greatest division of 
World War I, assembled at Camp 
White, Medford, Ore., to participate 
in the reactivation of 
streamlined 91 Infantry Division, 
1942 model, under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Gerhardt. 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Back in the 
. 
rawhide-tough bunch 


Idaho, 
Oregon 


Utah, 
and 


Nevada, 


with a 
“Powder 


Argonne forest, 
screaming yell, 


Last week many of these same 


the new 





shirts. 


| service clubs, 


The “Powder River—Let ’er Buck” 
yell, incidentally, was not an acci- 
dent. It came originally from the 


heart and leather lungs of men who 
were hardened and conditioned to 
the toughest sort of life in a terri- 
tory where a man had to be tough 
to survive. 

Powder River flows through some 
of the toughest, roughest terrain on 
the North American’ continent, 
through foreboding Wyoming and 
Montana badlands, a region which 
the Indians in fear and tribute called 
“Hell Cooled Off.” 

When the old 91st was first acti- 
vated at Fort Lewis, Wash., the orig- 
inal cadre was composed of the 
buckaroos and rannycavoos of this 
wild desolate country. Soon after 
activation a strange yell made its 
appearance on the drill fields, the 
the YMCA canteens 





are veterans of the old 9lst who fought in the World War. 


Powder River Outfit Reborn at Camp White 


and the nearby bars. 


became the symbol of a 9ist man. 
Soon it was formally adopted as the 
battle cry of the Division—and has 
been ever since. 


in 1919, the 91st has been a paper 
division with a skeleton cadre of 
men and officers. 
vated by the 9th Corps Area in June 
of 1942, 
manded by General Gerhardt, one of 


t 
i 


division artillery is commanded by 
Brig. Gen. E. 
Clarkson is the infantry officer of 


t 


activation but none thrilled the more 


t 


HERE'S a oomoel view ‘a he ceremonies éutng activation a the 91st Division. The seated group in center of as pina 
Men with banners, right, went through the ceremony without 


han 10,000 civilian guests — none 


gave a more sobering pause to 
stalwart, bronzed, young men of. 
new 91st and none brought }b 
heart scarring memories to the 
veterans, then the impressive “Rj 
Call” of the men who died in Wo 
-War battles, ; 


The names of 88 men were selec 
from the 4,000 casualties of the 
91st. As each name was slowly 
a new member of the 91st ca 
“Here” and took his place in ra 
each carrying the Guidon of f 
regiment to which the dead veter 
belonged, and signifying that # 
men being activated were will 
and ready to replace the old 
with the new. As the roll 
neared its end the name of 
senior battle casualty was cal 
The man who answered “here” 
that call was General Gerhardt. 


“Powder River—Let ‘er Buck” 


Since the cessation of hostilities 


Ordered reacti- 
the new division is com- 


he youngest ranking major generals 
n the United States Army. The 


S. Ott. Brig. Gen. 


he division. 
Many were the highlights of the 



















Tired of Being Torpedoed, He Joins the Army 


CAMP GRANT, Ill. — After having two ships torpedoed out from under him by Nazi U-boats > 


and engaging in a surface battle with a third enemy sub, Pvt. Clyde E. Singletary of Camp Grant 


decided to try fighting on dry land. 


Following his third disastrous nautical adventure last month, Singletary enlisted in the Army 
at Atlanta, Ga., and is now a trainee in Co. D, » 26th medical battalion. 


A medical attendant on merchant ®> 
ships for three years, the quiet- | 
spoken, 28-year-old Singletary said | 
all his contacts with German raiders 
came when he was aboard vessels 
carrying war supplies. 

His first introduction to German 
submarine technique occurred last 
January in the Gulf of Mexico after 
his ship had been three days out to 
sea. 

Only Eight Survive 

“It was early dawn when we felt 
a terrific explosion,” he related. “We 
all wore life belts at all times, so I 
swam for 30 minutes before I sight- 
ed a life raft.” 

On the raft Singletary found the 


remaining eight survivors of a crew | 


of 42. The torpedo ripped through 
the center of the vessel, he said, 
and hit the boiler. Everyone below 
deck was killed and Singletry had 
emerged from there just 10 minutes 
before the torpedo struck. He stated 





that none of the survivors ever did 
see the sub. 


The nine men on the raft floated 
on a calm sea four days without 
food, according to the soldier. A sin- 
gle canteen of water salvaged by the 
quick thinking ship’s doctor provid- 
ed the only susterfance the nine re- 
ceived before they were picked up 
by an American destroyer and re- 
turned to the Eastern seaboard. 


Back to Sea 


Although hospitalized for several 
days, the entire group went back to 
sea on the same ship, Singletary de- 
clared. They made two successful 
trips before running into a second 
argument with a U-boat in June, 
this time off the East coast. 

Again it was early dawn when the 
Nazis chose to strike. The Ameri- 
cans were first aware of a challenge 
when a foghorn through the dusk 





called out the captain’s name through 
the dusk. 

They knew it was a German as 
soon as they were ordered to leave 
the ship. Immediately the ship cap- 
tain radioed an Army air base, then 
replied a flat refusal to the sub’s 
command. 

Singletary said they saw the sub 
approaching the merchantman on 
the surface. Apparently out of tor- 
pedoes, the raider opened up with 
a machine gun that cut down a Navy 
gun crew aboard the merchantman. 
Then the U-boat’s deck gun sent a 
shell through the bow of the boat. 

Flying Fortress Arrives 

The sub was only a quarter of a 
mile off when it heard the motors of 
an American flying fortress. 

It was the Army’s answer to the 
ship captain’s radio flash. 

The U-boat attempted a crash 





dive but didn’t have enough time, 





Torah Given Camp’s Jewish Soldiers 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—In impres- 
sive ceremonies held Sunday after- 
noon in the post chapel, several hun- 
dred Jewish soldiers of Camp Pickett 


received a Sofer Torah—Holy Scroll 
of their religious worship—from the 
Jewish community of Lynchburg. 

Col, D. John Markey, post com- 
mander, was the principal speaker 
of the occasion, which was held 
under the auspices of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, a unit of the 
UsO 


Others who spoke were Col. Max 
Wainer, director of the Quartermas- 
ter board, Camp Lee; Chaplain Al- 
bert Goldman, who accepted the 
Torah for the soldiers; Post Chaplain 
Edward W. Eanes, soon to leave 
Camp Pickett for further study and 
assignment to duty with troops; A. 
Schewel, president of the Lynchburg 
Jewish congregation, who made the 
presentation; Moritz M. Gottlieb, 
Jewish Welfare Board member for 
the Third Service Command and 
E. J. Lowndow, J. W. B. regional 
supervisor. 

Colonel Markey, thanking the 
Lynchburg visitors for their gift, de- 
elared: “We must prove to the world 


that these freedoms—of life and of 
worship—are worth fighting and 
dying for.” 

Colonel Markey expressed the wish 
that the simple ceremony “could be 
broadcast to all the downtrodden 
peoples of Axis-occupied Europe as 
a beacon light signalling to them 
that the day is soon coming when 
their shackles will be struck off.” 

In closing his address, Camp Pick- 
ett’s commanding officer pointed to 
the importance of religion and 
chapels to members of the armed 
forces, saying, “The closer you move 
toward coming to grips with the 
enemy, the stronger and more vital 
will be your religious convictions. 
All Americans will need, in the diffi- 
cult days ahead, the inner consola- 
tion of faith in God and religious 
principles.” 


Jews Fight Tyranny 

Colonel Wainer, who, in addition 
to his duties at Camp Lee, is a vice- 
chairman of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, pointed to Jewish 
resistance, throughout history, to 
tyranny, oppression and persecution. 
He continued: 





“Principles cannot be bombed and 


ideals cannot be blitzkrieged. To 
the Axis, we say, with the prophet, 


‘No weapon forged against us shall 
prosper.’” 

Chaplain Eanes predicted that the 
fellowship built up in our nation’s 
armed forces would prove to be one 
of the most significant elements in 
rebuilding the world “after the de- 
struction is over, as it must be one 
day.” 

Responding to Mr. Schewel’s pre- 
sentation remarks, Chaplain Gold- 
man voiced the hope that the Torah 
would be a source of inspiration for 
all Jewish soldiers at Camp Pickett 
during their training. “We share 
with all those who fight for freedom 
the principles contained in this 
Torah and our aspirations for a 
world of ponte and goodwill.” 


Syrians Give Ambulances 


The Syrian Lebanese Association 
of the United States has donated 
$3,200 for the purchase of two ambu- 
lances for the Army and reported that 
it was contemplating an additional 
gift of $1,000, the War Department 
announced teday. 












Paging Webster 
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colonels know it all—at least 
they say—but here is one colonel 


fortress blew it to smithereens, Sin- 
who admits he was stumped and 


gletary declared. 








“It was just blown clear out of 
the water and pieces of steel even 
littered our own deck,” he recalled. 

After the merchantman tied up in 
port, Singletary decided jt was time 
for a 10-day vacation. t the first 
time he returned to sea he found 
his luck hadn’t changed. 


Overboard Again 

Once more sailing with a cargo of 
war materials, his ship was off the 
coast of Brazil when a_ torpedo 
found the range. Again he dived 
overboard and remained in the water 
until a Colombian destroyer picked 
him up together with other sur- 
vivors. The casualty report listed 
nine dead of a crew of 33. 

While swimming away from the 
vessel Singletary saw the Nazi sub 
come to the surface. 

Arriving in the States after esca- 
pade No. 3, he began looking for 
duty on solid ground. He found it. 


stopped on three words. 

A message was handed Lt. Col 
Preston D. Waterbury, commané 
ing officer of Camp Croft’s 3lst 
Training Battalion, which read as 
follows: 

“The following named men from 
companies indicated are edente 
lous in either the maxilla or man 
dible or both, and will not... 

The colonel scratched his head, 
mumbled “edentulous,” maxilla 
mandible or both.” Then snapped 
surly — “Mmm sounds bad!” He 
scurried over for a dictionary and 
discovered that “edentulous” 
means toothless; that “maxilla” 
means upper teeth set, and “mam 
dible” means lower teeth set. 

Added Colonel Waterbury, wh 
is a veteran Army officer—‘“AF 
most more than one old soldie 
can bear up under.” 
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Doctors Serve 


ad Wilds 


LEESVILLE, La—On July 8, 34 
Bee ont of City Hospital, New 

ork’s only municipal hospital auth- 
orized to form a unit, patriotically 
took the oath of office and donned 
the uniform of officers of the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps. Today, far 
from the comforts of Manhattan, the 
group is working and soldiering hard 
in the Third Army’s rigorous com- 
bat maneuvers in the sweltering 
jungle-like country of central Lou- 
isiana. 

Organized as an evacuation hos- 
pital the unit is located on a pine- 
studded slope in a model carnvas- 
covered camp that has won high 
praise from Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
of the Third Army. All the Hos- 
pital’s installations—surgery, labora- 
tory, dental, and wards—are under 
canvas. Officers and men also live 
in tents. 


Commander of the unit and or- 
ganizer of the camp is Lt, Col. Paul 
K. Sauer, a veteran of considerable 
previous military service. Chief of 
medicine is Lt. Col. Phillip G. C. 
Bishop and chief of laboratory, Capt. 
Eugene Roberts. 

Reminiscent of their former sur- 
roundings, “streets” are labelled the 
“Bowery,” where the chaplain has 
his tent, “Park Avenue,” “42nd 
Streets,” “Fifth Avenue” and “Gram- 
ercy Park.” 

With tens of thousands of troops 
of all branches engaged in the stren- 
uous war games, Colonel Sauer’s 
staff of 34 medical officers and 135 
enlisted men are kept plenty busy. 
They handle an average of more 
than 200 cases a day and on one 
day recently performed five appen- 
dectomies. 

Officers of the unit are: Capt. 
Alfred A. Allessi; Ist Lt. Joseph S. 
Consentino; 1st Lt. John T. P. Cud- 
more; Maj. Joseph E. Dempsey; Capt. 

rank E. Dixon; Maj. Walter J. 

arr; Maj. Robert T. Findlay; ist Lt. 
Howard Freedman; Capt. Hugh H. 

ibb; Capt. Lewis W. Gusis; 1st Lt. 
Melvin D, Heflich; Maj. Roland W. 
Hipsley; Capt. Charles E. Huber; 1st 
Lt. James Kaufman; Ist Lt. Michael 

W. Kovaleff; Ist Lt. John C, Long 

r.; Maj. Gordon McNeer; Capt. 
Wavid N. Marks; Capt. Otto G. 
miatheke Jr.; Capt. Theodore R. Mil- 
wer; Capt. Thomas J. Morrison; Capt. 

oseph J. Oliva; 1st Lt. Samuel Roth- 
eld; Maj. Samuel Shenkman; Capt. 
maus W, Stearns Jr.; Capt. Hyman 

». Stein; Capt. Douglas A. Sunder- 
and; 2nd Lt. Leo F. Thien; 1st Lt. 

lexander F, Thompson; Maj. Willis 

. Weeden; 2nd Lt. Nat S. Welch; 
Capt. Earl C. Wintermute; and Capt. 

oseph M. Malin. 


Ex-Salesman?_ 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—A group 
of basic school students in the 
Signal Corps replacement training 
Center here had been listening for 
4n hour to an instructor sing the 
Praises of the Army gas mask. He 
had told them that of all the equip- 
Ment issued to a soldier, his gas 
Mask would prove the most val- 
Uable. 

“Now,” he said impressively, 
Summing it all up, “when a soldier 
80es into battle, what is the best 
Protection the Army can give him?” 

Replied an anonymous voice from 

rear row, “Life insurance.” 


Wasnincton, D. C. Serremser 5, 1942 


’ 


DIRECTORS and official observers of Third Army maneuvers in Louisiana met this week at 
Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger’s headquarters for discussion. They are, left to right: Maj. Gen. Jacob 
R. Devers, Commanding Armored Forces; Gen. Krueger, Commanding the Third Army; Lt. 
Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Chief of the Army Ground Forces; Maj. Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, Com- 
mander of the VIII Army Corps; Maj. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, Commander of the 3rd Arm- 
ored Corps; and Lt. Col. Frank Murphy, observer with the Armored Force. 


Gruelling Maneuvers in Desert 
Solve Many Battle Problems 


CAMP YOUNG, Calif. — On the bleak wastes of this biggest Army post in the world the United 
States Army began last Monday the most gruelling maneuvers in the military history of the nation. 


Two desert armies, sparked by sev- 
eral thousand troops who have been 
here since April to gain experience 
which they might pass on to new- 
comers, engaged in nine “battles” 
during the course of the maneuvers, 
the first of the kind ever held by an 
American army. 

The dusty, sun-hot vehicles and 
men played a grim hide-and-seek 
through the mountain passes and 
along the vast valley floors where 
once the only movement was that of 
the furious desert whirlwind twist- 
ting far into the blazing sky. 


Gen. Gillen Directs 


Maj. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., was 
the director of the desert maneuvers. 
From a field headquarters which 
moved to successive bivouacs as the 
phases of the maneuvers entered suc- 
cessive areas of the reservation, he 
supervised two powerfully-equipped 
forces, finding solutions to problems 
of offense and defense, attack and 
counterattack, that will be used 
against the real foé. 


Officers from other components of 
the Army and from the forces of 
foreign nations observed the opera- 
tions and studied the lessons gained 
The dry, blazing heat and the ter- 
rible terrain tested soldiers and 
equipment as no other operations 
ever have in our Army except in 
actual combat. 

American observers returning from 
Egypt say that the heat here is not 
less intense than that in the sun- 
seared western desert of Libya. At 
the desert training center the armor 
on the tanks is scorching to the 
touch; water carried in steel cans 
gets too hot at midday for a man to 
wash his hands; the sand burns aj} 
soldier’s feet through the soles of his | 
shoes. And always the parching, fiery 
wind blows acrosg the great open 
reaches from mountain range to | 
mountain range, baking in the sun. | 

Learn Much 

Ever since the first contingents of | 
“guinea pig” troops moved in in| 
April, weapons experts, motor trans- | 
port specialists and students of 
health and diet—military and civil- | 
ian—have been sttdying the effects | 
of this torrid land upon the Army. | 
They have learned ings about food 
and tires and motors and clothing | 
and lubricating oil and a hundred | 
other things that were never before | 
even suspected. They are developing 
the men and the tools to meet the 
worst conditions war can offer. 

Every precaution is being taken to 
minimize the dangers of desert train- 
ing to life and health. Strict orders | 
prohibit traveling in the desert by 
single vehicles. They must travel in 
pairs, so that one stands ready to aid 
another in distress. No group may 
enter the desert without a two-day 
supply of water—one ration for curs 
rent use. and ‘ohé for ‘reserves ~==" 


Water is a precious substance in a 
land where a man may die of thirst 


if he turns panicky. One of the ob- 
jects of the training here is to teach 
men how to get along on as little 
water as possible. Currently, a gal- 
lon per man per day for all purposes 
is the ration for troops on a problem. 
In the base camps which troops will 
use between maneuvers, water is 
plentiful. 


Battle Streamers Given 


323rd, 324th Bns. 

CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—Battle 
streamers—commemorating their par- 
ticipation in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive of World War I—have been 
awarded by the War Department to 
two Field Artillery battalions of the 
83rd Division. Recipients of the hon- 
ors are the 323rd and 324th Battalions. 
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Now We'll 
Tell One 


Nazis Claim German 
Blacked Out Lighthouse 
With Grenade 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—A 
German sailor named Zimmerman 
landed at this Army post from an 
Axis submarine and threw hand 
grenades at the famous Sandy 
Hook lighthouse until the beam 
was extinguished—according to a 
Berlin broadcast overheard by a 
New York newspaper. 


The article adds that “Berlin 
makes no attempt to explain how 
Brother Zimmerman could have 
wiggled through the defenses at Fort 
Hancock, which also happens to be 
on Sandy Hook.” 

This, needless to say, is an historie 
event. It is the second time since 
1776 that a lone man has been able 
to black out the brilliant light, The 
first, according to the history books, 
was when Capt. John Conover, Revo- 
lutionary War patriot, climbed the 
lighthouse and smashed the light in 
an effort to hamper British ships 
from making their way up Sandy 
Hook bay and into New York harbor. 

But Captain Conover is a mere 
match putter-outer compared to the 
amazing Herr Zimmerman, who, ac- 
cording to Berlin, tossed his grenades 
at “the 400-foot tower.” History 
books list the structure as being only 
90 feet high in 1776. In fact, it was 
only 90 feet high two weeks ago, 
when it was first reported out, 

But perhaps it grows.  Investiga- 
tion is under way. 

Of course, meddling officials will 
attempt to rob Herr Zimmerman of 
his glory by pointing out that the 
lighthouse was blacked out to comply 
with dimout regulations and to as- 
sure safe conduct of Allied shipping. 


Student ‘Typists 
Practice to Music 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Expo- 
nents of “the Army ain’t what it 
used to be” school of thought can 
fall with gloomy relish upon the 
news that operatic arias are an im- 
portant part of the training schedule 
here. And the soldiers hearing them 
aren’t even bandsmen. 

Beginner typists in the Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center 
Typist and Teletypist School tap out 
their chores to the majestic measures 
of excerpts from “Aida,” “Faust,” 
and other operas. It helps teach 
rhythm and synchronization. 


ome 


wh 
eng 
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PRISONERS of war “at home.” Prisoners of war being examined at a command post of a 


Cavalry regiment. 


the VIII Army Cérps-Third "Army ‘nianeuvers in Louisiana. 


These men were part of the “Blue” force opposing the “Red” force during 
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can be found with the 43rd Infantry Division, Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Attention, Men, Now Listen, Guys 
Yer Army Life’s Begun --- Now 
Who Is That Who’s Still at Ease? 


(Golly Sakes, It's Yardbird Number One!) 


Taking all the blame for this are Staff Sgt. Harry Ledger, who wrote the lines; Cpl. 
Jack Szelka, camera artist, and the star of the picture, Cpl. Joseph 


J. Riley. They 





:| CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Pfc. Emmett | Kelleher, 


LOOKIT AT LEFT: His pants are Number 43’s,he’d trip if told to run, his shirt looks like a 


circus tent—he’s Yardbird Number One. 
the sun; in fact, the jerk can't even see—he’s Yardbird Number One. 


His shoes are river flatboats, his hat keeps out 


AND GET a load of 


that at right: Two left feet seem to be his lot when drilling time's begun. All this is boring 
to the mind of Yardbird Number One. Chest out, head up and stomach in, you're here for 
work, not fun*(Commands are just a bunch of words to Yardbird Number One.) 


AND... 





HIS BED LOOKS like a hurricane had started on the run 
and spent its fury in the bunk of Yardbird Number One. 








BUT WHO, when shells are 
flying fast, sticks till the job is 
done? Who fights until he 
drops, dog-tired? Yep, Yard- 
bird Number One! 


Infection No Worry Any More 


Infection of wounds is one danger American soldiers have little to fear. 


Thanks for this are due to 


the advancement of Army medicine since last war when infection was the scourge of the soldier. 
Hundreds are alive today who should be dead by World War I standards. 


The dramatic story of results of treatment of Pearl Harbor wounded is told by Maj. Gen. James 
ical Corps in the American Medical Association Journal. 


C. Magee, surgeon general of the Med 
of> —--- 
evacuation, the employment of drugs, 


“Carefully planned methods 


of the sulfonamide group and the 
administration of blood plasma were 
the chief features,” he _ writes. 
“Wounds healed rapidly and cleanly. 
Less than 4 per cent of the cases of 
extensive wounds, including com- 
pound fractures became infected even 
to a mild degree. 

“The mortality from perforating 
wounds of the abdomen, which previ- 
ous experience had demonstrated to 
be 80 per cent of all cases, was 


practically non-existent. Many men 
have already returned to duty who 
would be facing the prospects of long 
continued hospitalization, if they had 
not been afforded the benefits of the 
newest methods of treatment,” he 
adds. 

The U. S. Army Medical Corps has 
long been one to establish mile- 
stones. It was the first to vaccinate 
personnel against yellow fever. To- 
day every member of the Army is 


vaccinated against typhoid and para- 
| typhoid fevers, smallpox and tetanus. 
And if the occasion arises, the Medi- 
| cal Corp is ready to meet threatened 
plagues of typhus fever, bubonic 
plague and cholera by immunization. 
Army doctors are constantly visit- 
ing strange and out-of-the-way places 
where some day fate may force 
American soldiers to step in. It is 
ready to meet problems of health 
and sanitation in all these places. 





|| HONESTY PAYS 


For West 





} Li nn . 


Pickett 
Pickups 


HM | Ment is to be commanded by J. 


becoming Camp 
bird.” 


rapidly 
famous 


Reiter is 
| Pickett’s most “yard 
The 
in 


other day, 
the 


came across a) 


that way now. 
Corperal Bankert 
Directory Service, 
letter addressed simply to: “Yard | 
Bird,” 1318th S. U., Camp Pickett, | 
Va. Pfc. Reiter had the letter in| 
his hand a few minutes later. | 
LONG LETTER 

So far as we know, Private LeRoy 
Pacer is still reading a letter he | 
received a few days ago. It was 51 | 
feet, 4 inches long. It contained 56 
sheets pasted end to end, and came} 
from his family and friends. } 








| Honesty is the best policy, and it| 
| was also worth $10 to Pvt. Willie C.| 
Abner of the Camp Pickett Fire De- 
|partment, Station 2. Pvt. Abner | 
|found a billfold containing $68. He} 
searched out the owner, R. B 
|Gunner, returned the billfold and 
| was rewarded with the ten-spot. Nice 
going, and especially so far away 
| from payday, too. 





of Private 
section, | 
to 


And_ speaking mail, 
|Weinhold of the DEML 
11318th Service Unit, is resigned 
the irony of fate. Private Weinhold, | 
lon his birthday recently, received 85 
| letters and a carton of cigarets. But | 
| he was cheated of the opportunity to 
hear his name called that many times 
at mail call. He had to deliver the 
letters to himself. He’s the mail or- 


derly. 


There is no busier officer in Camp 
Pickett than Col. D. John Markey, 
commanding officer. The thousands 
of details that pass across his desk 
weekly are enough to try the pa- 
tience of any one. With it all, the} 
colonel found time this week to es- 





tablish a “date bureau” of gigantic 
proportions. As a tribute to the en- 
| listed men of the 79th Division, the 
|} post commander authorized a dance 
and arranged for 1,000 girls to be 
| brought to the post as partners for 
the men. 

Camp Pickett’s huge outdoor sta- 


dium is one of the most popular spots 
in thé camp. Each Thursday night 
boxing bouts are held, free of charge, 
for the men in uniform. Six or seven 
bouts, composed of men from various 
units of the camp, many of them for- 
mer fighters in civilian life, provide | 
plenty of excitement under the arc | 


lights. 
GOOD RECORD 
The Colin Kelly baseball team of 
the Army Airbase at Albuquerque, 
N. M., recently completed its sched- 
ule against Army and civilian teams | 
in the southwest with a record of 24 | 
victories and 6 losses. The team 
played in benefit games for the Army 
| Emergency Relief Fund at Albuquer- 
que and Santa Fe and added $3,000 
to the relief fund. 


' 
Chanute Field is planning a 32- 
game basketball schedule’ with 
Camp Grant to be the only non- | 
college team on the list. Teams to 
be played include Marquette, Loy- 
ola of Chicago, Iowa and Illinois, | 
last year’s Big Ten champions, who | 
suffered a defeat by Chanute Field 
last year. Opening game will be 
Nov. 13 with Huntington College. 





‘Dramatics Course | 


Preps Producers 
FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz.—James 
W. Butcher, former instructor in 


dramatics at Howard University, is | 
conducting a school in the 93d Di- 
vision, to teach enlisted men and 
Special Service officers how to or- 
ganize and produce theatrical enter- | 
tainments by and for soldiers. 

The school will include instruction 
in the following subjects: types of 
theatricals, skits, basic stage tech- 
nique, organization for production, 
production aids, organizing the musi- 
cal show, and one-act plays. 

Students who complete this school | 
will go back to their units and help | 
produce entertainments in recreation 





halls, | 


Although reorganization of cadets at the United States Militap 
Academy into two regiments has been m effect for the past 
weeks, it will not go into operation until September, when ft 
| Students, now engaged in maneuvers, return to school. 





| + ge ge + |ond Regiment will 
einen i ail comes addresse o AMM hy 7 
J | His mail .co |by T. Q. Donaldson, also a ca 


Army ; 


SMU 


| hours before 


| ting on my chest looking at my d 
| tags to 


other day when he remarked: “W 


| 
but closer observation revealed tb 
they were being put through th 
| paces by Pvt. 
;} and he was giving the commands 
French! 


members of 
ducted at New Orleans, La., whé 
it is quite commonplace to use 
“oui oui.” 





2-Regiment System [ca 


Pointers 






























Heretofore the cadets have fo 
single regiment of 12 compan 
Now the two regiments—to be kno 
as the First Regiment and the Secg 
Regiment—will have eight compa 
each, lettered A to H, according 
Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, sup 
intendent of the Academy. 

The two regiments together 
comprise a brigade. The First R 


firkt 
football 


cadet 
Point 


captain 
end. The 
be commané 


West 


first captain. 

A brigade commander, to comma 
both regiments, is to be picked fr¢ 
among the cadets. 

The increased personnel of 
Academy is the principal reason give 
for the change to a two regim 
System. It is expected to give great 
mobility and to facilitate the hang 
ing of the cadet body. At the prese 
time the enrollment includes abe 
2400 cadets, while the former q 
was 1960, 


Barkeley 
Pillbox 


ANDVHE.OU 000g" ARAN HISUNVOAVEISUOUAOUSNA TOONS 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—It 
midnight at Barkeley. Pvt. Geg 
Proctor, Co. B, 54th Med. Tng. 
was asleep in his tent just off 
Slst Bn. area. The rest of his te 
mates had headed for “rec” h 
mosquitoes were 
rific. : 

“There I was, peaceful like,” P 
tor recalls, “when I was awake 
by something heavy on my ché 
What do you think was happeni 
Why, a great big mosquito was 
see what 


my blood 


was: 





GETS ROCKER 


He may not be the youngest S-S¢ ¢ The 
in MRTC, but if he isn’t, he must Me PO 
pretty close to it, anyway. Cibo tle 
Franklin B. Carter. gained the di 
tinction last week when he fasten 
the rocker on his arm at the tend 
age of 20 


ath 


Which doesn’t seem to } 


bad going at all. Carter, who | 
mess sergeant for Co. C, 52nd Br b 
passed his twentieth birthday Is U 
February. He enlisted November { 
1941, at the Walter R@ed Hospit&PORT | 
Washington, D. C., and came he 
last November as a corporal. hor-pla: 
» § readi 
Second Lt. H. W. Mihm, Co. Bwpds of 
57th Med. Tng. Bn., does his r the d 
to teach trainees, but sometimes h Which | 
Just gives up. For instance, t 
other morning he instructed o oday, | 
trainee for some time on Gene large 
Order No. 3. However, after mucie P°Stm: 
coaching, the young private stiltle pas 
came up with, “I will violate person: 
orders I am instructed to enforce! Brook 
duuiicinaie e aut! 
That you can expect most anyth bok, e 
in the Army is reflected in this n@pe22ine 
tice that appeared on the MRtT@@® that 
Headquarters Detachment bullet @" ave 
board: “Any one who is an expel a he 
enced paper-hanger and interested a min 
making extra money, see the firs k he vy 
sergeant!” me, an 
ea ooks pe 
BEEN AROUND A relays 





Cpl. Eli Olbin, of MRTC Headqualr 


ters Detachment Barracks No. 
was “geographically speaking” 


org 
do you think of a guy who was bo 


GOODF 


in Oklahoma, raised in Missouri, 
stationed in Texas, and then co 4 forg 
in early in the morning singing ‘ h at : 
Loyal To You, Illinois’? That Wil att 
iamson (Cpl. Hugh Williamson) sw ow Sh 
has me Buffaloed!” sveRiOn 
a DP new wu 
ORDERS die 
Members of Co. A, 51st Bn., MRT The gj 
seem to have a knack for thinkilhaughne 
up unusual pastimes. The oth larly 
| night, a crowd of soldiers had gat/ do xp 
| ered on the drill field, and wer sho barrac] 
ing encouragement to a group Squad 
trainees who were- going thro rrov 
various phases of company drilighborj 





There was nothing unusual in t 


Forrest Terrebou 
The explanation is th 
rerreboune, along with several ot 
the company, was 
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y fcariBBEAN | Crew Mans Coast Gun Defending Canal 

















] An alert has been sounded and jungle mudders of the Panama Coast Dummy powder bags are loaded, with calm precision, into the gun. Em- 
* Artillery rush to their gun positions. This simulated attack was photo- “ placements lke this, cleverly camouflaged, line all approaches to the 
graphed recently “somewhere in the Caribbean.” I Panama Canal Zone, always ready tor action. 












ae 


vv 


peni 
was 
my 

id f 





iss 








+t Sse The huge shell has been seated and here the rammerman is ready to The big rifle is now ready to fire. Elevation gives you an idea of its 
must | pound home the charge. Soldiers in these steaming jungles fight another * size. War Department makes no mention of its caliber, preferring to let 

y. Cibattle every day with the wilderness. the Axis get first-hand info. 

the di - —_—___—- ——— — — ——— 
fastene | . 

SS | dé 9 ra sie / Pa >. , © r 

endl ather sEditing Like Week Before Payday 

who |} a « 

"fob Is for Son T Slow When S$ t for B 

gob Is for Son Time Goes Slow en Sweating for Bars 
mober qa 

lospil§#ORT KNOX, Ky.—Back in 1925,| By Staff Sgt. John J. Burns |the girls in Tampa, Fla. on his way 
ne he . | from C. Z. to OCS. 


hor-playwright George S. Brooks | : P P ‘ na : . 
CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—They quaff beer from quart jugs, cuss the mosquitoes (B-19 variety), spend| Things are different in the States 
half their leisure time waiting for busses, reserve hotel rooms Saturday so they’ll have ‘em the next free Peg aa last —— .- 

s " . candidates are earning whnen ey 
Saturday, watch the waitress ration sugar by the spoonful, then just watch the waitress. B : 


reading and culling the thou- 
Co. Byds of manuscripts which passed 


jis bestier the desk of McClure’s Magazine, |come in from foreign service. This 

mes Mi which he was editor. = They gaze Ween awe upon thes | business, “One or two lumps of 

ce, thee et : : ns nore village of Holly Ridge, the Boom- land; Cpl. Floyd Stovall, Nova|hundreds of them used to have APO| Suga! ?” gets ‘em at first. The beer 

ed om oday, his happiest job is editing | town which booms only on Saturday|_ E my tnutetnea. \aadrenses situation also requires a little patient 
large-scrawled letters bearing| night. They walk straighter than Scotia; Cpl. Cliff King, Trinidad; 


veneram’ - Although no statistics have been orientation. Some brands are now 
r mucge Postmark, Fort Knox. After each| they ever walked before. They think |Sgt. Steve Olson, Alaska; Sgt. Bob | -ompiled on the subject, it is the| sold exclusively by the quart. 


te stilgstic passes the critical Brooks eye,|jt's a pretty cruel world at times.| Rohner, Panama (pronounced Panny-| consensus that the candidate from| Quart beers are truly a blow to the 


late eng Mehggay up copies for all They work like hell from 6 a. m. to may); Cpl. Harold Frisoli, Bermuda, | foreign service can josh the gals with | he-man of suds chaser. He used to 
mforts ‘ si : ¢ 9 D. m. P F land Set. Virgil Brewster, South |®@ bit more finesse than the candidate | tell the lads in the squadroom, “You 

e author if these is Pvt. Hugh T. These gents are in the midst of a es ‘ 8 sa i | who hasn't been across. |should’a been there—I downed 20 
nyth dks, eldest son of the Brooks|mammoth sweat job. Sweating out | Atlantic. GALS GO FOR ’EM | beers!”» Now the poor guy has to 
this azine fictioneer. Young Brooks|old gold bars. Twelve weeks they} Only here it’s “mister,” no t| |say, “Oh, I had a few quarts of 


MRT@es that one letter home takes care| sweat like this. Twelve weeks is; “corporal” or “sergeant.” Somehow, the southern belles at-| prow.” Very unimpressive, a “few 


| A 2 | tac , » c i é ” 
bullet ®2 avalanche of correspondence | almost as long as the week before| This is the home of the Officer |'#¢h ™ore glamor to Kodiak than to| quarts. 





- expe ma host of ever-loving relatives| payday. Candidate division, AA Scho oj, | Peoria. . ml ‘ No officer candidate will ever for- 
rested & minimum of pen-pushing. Each THESE ARE THE BOYS Archies come here from stations all| >tting. in the golden chair at this) got Holly Ridge. It will survive in 
he firs ek he writes at least one missive We're talking about fellows like! over the Atlantic and Pacific. There writing is Sgt. Bob Eckhouse, who | memory as has ancient Rome. There’s 
me, and each week George S./| Staff Sgt. Eddie Taylor, Newfound-|are several thousand candidates and | °@'™® here from Hawaii - He's got! a hair-splitting difference between it 
looks personally retypes each line | aaenend ~__ |eonnections in nearby Wilmington, | and Rome, of course. Holly Ridge 


|N. C. You see, he was stationed here | gpaRTpED OUT as ruins 
ee several months before his outfit , 


| ather Son Com ete was sent to Hawaii. Sergeant Sck-| TOWN GROWS 

No. 9 |house, after hours, is getting his old) When Camp*Davis was built early 
a g t M | list of phone numbers up to date. in 1941. Holly Ridge, right across 
: “W or ° ten an Pull up a chaise lounge and listen U. S. Highway 17, had a permanent 


| iy . Ti 1. S. 
GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.— or Best Soldier itle to the story of Candidate X. He | population of about 35 persons. Now 


d relays it on to all the family. 





eadqual 
| 


vas bo 
souri, piers tiie” .as ‘ came to OCS from Panama. where he/it seems there are that many beer 
n COMM eht at te at 1 aah eammibe. had been stationed 37 months. One| parlors and military supply stores. 
. ape ,00d fellow iC ce r, . , To 8 . A . 
Ing yamren it became clear to Tech Set. | CAMP WHITE, Ore. — The United States Army hopes the Black- | weekend he married an old flame Of course, an officer candidate * 
at Wil ame : . . — . Sian . ’ — . : - . " > ‘ n le s . %e ‘ome ) avis ) . 
° V eter Shaughnessey that, in the burn family won't leave all its fight on the drill fields of ( amps rhe ne xt weeke nd I pent with her | who a come to Davi from the 
on) su in Wilmington Then she went home| Aleutians, British West Indies, 


tivation of and transfer of men | White and Carson, in Oregon and Colorado respectively. 

 hew units for San Angelo Field | Drafted on the same day, June 29,¢ ———. —— 
0. 2, he had been left the only |and inducted into the service two 
an in his squadron. weeks later at Monterey, Calif., Don 


and patiently awaited his graduation.| Puerto Rico, Iceland, or anywhere, 
They planned on a few months to-|for that matter, isn’t going to fool 
by their rooters in the respective | fether in the States. He graduated|much with Holly Ridge. So he 





MRT sabi s ree ; pe - . ~ |camps. Each time a Blackburn did | @nd was assigned to... Panama spends his Sundays in Wilmington, 
thinkil Eg ARN a | Sacrament Toietien aout y Bye |@ guard duty or a KP, it was scored aw. oom evens posed a problem a are Se a - ae SES 
e oth@iularly unenviable—no privates |his 21-year-old: son, Richard, are and tabulated. Every rifle range for school ——— — he - The beaches hereabouts are studded 
ad SiGe KP or serve as room pan pat in @ friendly feud whicn |20t® drill progress, fatigue or pun-| Ported in from Dutch ar! or. le with tricky young things who ap- 
t ShOWM barracks: in fact, no one else in eiadinns ths Gana on relations | /8hment detail was set down in | had brought _his : —. Sergeant | preciate Army men with shouldey 
roup squadron, making it necessary | between the personnel of the two | Minute detail. Blackburn, Sr., and | Nosey,” with him. ike } ary s little | ornaments. And they re willing 
thro’ Merrow a first sergeant from a | camps |\Jr. ran their top sergeants ragged | !amb, Nosey” made the candidates| go along with a candidate for 
y @ ghboring squadron to adminis- “The feud started when father Don | Volunteering for extra duties. \eoeep be Se ae gage Bed Ming ee ee See oe 
j * . m . — € jas . ° 
ed , Swe affairs of the one-man issued a challenge to son Richard, . So far, with basic training almost | camp, as a morale promoter. | Purposely, we have avoided t 
zh the through his camp newspaper, stat-| completed, the score is about even. LIKES TO FLY lacademic side of the Antiaircr 
rebou at. Shaughnessy can scarcely jing that despite his age he could | Pop is goncedes a slight edge on the Before he was inducted and sent to} Artillery Officer Candidate school 
ands epee from, formations, |and would utmarch, OUUNENt, Cut eee A eat a maeciy “idm: |Fanama, Col. Robert Gable sold his [Camp Davis. Closing, we might & 
is t sharply aod tin, Gas Ghee Gea ty mieckear = oe - i Samhas : : Waco airplane. Camp Davis is rather|that they're turning out about 
al othlinge wich 2 athens ol tone . - - ae ae A = “ ° secluded and Candidate Gable would | officers a week—300 a week, min 
was i Renal cmp i ‘ptec 1e challenge and the battle The Blackburns are still privates | like nothing better now than to have | you, and the school is att growing, 
whe, ssey, e was on. but their commanding officers are | that plane around for weekend trips. The Japs, Germans and Itajians a 
aes on alone. Box scores were kept, compiling | wagering that their stripes won't be | Incidentally, this candidate is said to| going to catch hel] from Antiaircraft. 


the achievements of the Blackburns, | too Jong in coming. jhave made quite an impression on’ Make & note of that, 
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Friendly Enemies 





FORT HANCOCK, N. J. —A cat 
and a crow, two of nature’s most 
incompatible animals, eat, sleep 
and play together in almost per- 
fect harmony under a Coast Ar- 


They share the same dish of raw 
meat, lap from a common bowl 
of milk and even chew theis 
spinach in unison, 

Although Sergeant Weiman was 
“Baby’s” (yes, the crow) savior, 
the bird has transferred its affec- 
tions to the battery cook, Cpl. 
Joseph Tomas, to whose call of 
“B a 


ananaa h 


tillery mess hall on this post. 
And to add to this odd relation- 
ship, both answer to the name 
“Baby.” 

“Baby's” (the crow, not the cat) 
leg was broken several months 
ago by the concussion from the 
blast of an 8-inch coast gun, and 
Mess Set. John Weiman splinted 
the limb in the approved Army 
manner. During the bird’s con- 
valesence, it was unable to flee 
when “Baby” (the cat, not the 
crow) put in an appearance, and 
before long the strange pair had 
struck up a beautiful friendship. 





both cat and crow respond. 

The “Babies” (the cat and the 
crow) favorite hangout is under 
the mess hall, which has earned 
them the Army title “chow- 
hounds,” and when they’re not 
eating, they’re sleeping, heads 
tucked cozily together. 

(If there’s any favoritism shown 
the cat, which one starts eating 
crow 7—ED.) 
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Orders is orders, I’m sure you'll agree. 

And in this man’s Army, it just has to be. 
There’s orders On training and orders on clothes 
And orders preventing sunburn on your nose. 


There's orders on footbaths and orders on showers 
And orders to govern your off-duty hours; 
There’s orders on haircuts and orders on leaves 
And orders concerning the stripes on your sleeves, 


There’s orders for breakfast and orders for lunch 
According to the rules—or some officer’s hunch; 
There’s orders from sergeants and company clerks 
And orders from corporals and similar jerks. 


There’s orders that tell you just when, where and how 

You'll polish your buckle or gobble your chow. 

And speaking of orders—believe me I know ’em; 

I even was ordered to make up this poem. 

. —GIMLET GROGAN, Poet Laureate of the Guardhouse. 








CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—First Lt. James Forsyth was going through 
the red tape of getting his leave papers. . 

“Will you travel by privately owned conveyance?” 
major. 

“No,” replied Lieutenant Forsyth somewhat wistfully “just by partly 
owned conveyance.” 


asked the sergeant 


MARKED 

Acting Cpl. William P. Wolf has lost his dogtags, but he’s sure he'll 
find them. 

One witty fellow wanted to know how he'd recognize them. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” Wolf countered. “I scratched my initials on them 
with my bayonet.” 
EGGS 

Reception Center cadremen asked for fried é¢ggs. They got ‘em. 

Weary unto death of scrambled eggs, the cadremen were astounded 
to read on the bulletin boards that fried eggs would be served the fol- 
lowing morning. To accomplish his feast, however, it was necessary 
to hit the floor at 5:30 a.m. instead of the usual 6. Cadre stumbled through 
the kitchen, ordered them “over easy” or “straight up” and continued on 
their way. 

There was one hitch. 

“How do you want yours, soldier?” asked Mess Sgt. Luis R. Colin of 
a shy-looking corporal. 

The fellow looked a bit hurt, gazed at the fried eggs and replied: 
“Scrambled, please.” 

PS.—He didn’t get ’em, 
DOUBLES UP 

There’s something about Pvt. Will Smith that warms the cockles of 
the G.I. heart. 

Private Smith was a preacher before the gospel of the draft got him. 
During a recreational period at the reception center the other evening 
he gave a very presentable service and delivered a short but enthusiastic 
sermon, 

Next on the program was boxing. 


Those canteens that give the sol- 


How It All Began-—1 


Ye Old Canteen Began Closin 
For Inventory Back in 188 





dier a chance to relax and refresh 
himself date back to 1889 when Adj. 
Gen, R. C. Drum—seemingly with 
just a bit of trepidation—as though 
he were asking himself, “Will it 
work?”—signed the order permitting 
their establishment. 

The original general order, dated 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washing- 
ton, Feb. 1, 1889, warned command- 
ing officers of the evils of drink 
(and in those days that didn’t mean 
coke) and established rules by which 
men were to be permitted to par- 
take of intoxicants at the canteens. 
“Treating,” for instance, was to be 
discouraged. 


Not ‘For Keeps’ 


Gambling was not to be permitted, 
the orders warned. 


And where local options had es- 
tablished dry areas, the citizenry was 
not to be permitted to make use of 
the canteens to evade the law. 


General Orders Number 10 follow: 
By direction of the Secretary of 
War the following rules and regu- 
lations for the establishment and 
government of post canteens are 
published to the Army: 
1. Canteens may be established at 
military posts where there are no 
post traders, for supplying the troops 
at moderate prices with such articles 
as may be deemed necessary for 
their use, entertainment, and com- 
fort; also for affording them the 
requisite facilities for gymnastic ex- 
ercises, billiards, and other proper 
games. The commanding officer may 
set apart for the purposes of the can- 
teen any suitable rooms that can be 
spared, such rooms, whenever prac- 
ticable, to be in the same building 
with the library or reading-rooms. 


2. The sale or use of ardent 
spirits in canteens is strictly pro- 
hibited; but the commanding of- 
ficer is authorized to permit wines 
and light beer to be sold therein 
by the drink, on week-days and in 
a room used for no other purpose, 
whenever he is satisfied that the 
giving to the men the opportunity 
of obtaining such beverages within 
the post limits has the effect of 
preventing them from resorting for 
strong intoxicants to places with- 
out such limits, and tends to pro- 
mote temperance and discipline 
among them. The practice of what 
is known as “treating” should be 
discouraged under all circum- 
stances. 

Civilians Barred 

3. Gambling, or playing any game 
for money or other thing of value, is 
forbidden. 

4. Civilians, other than those em- 
ployed and resident on the military 
reservation, are not to be permitted 
to enter the rooms of the canteen 
wihout the authority of the com- 
manding officer. Commanders of can- 
teen posts situated in States (or sur- 
rounded by communities) not toler- 
ating the sale of intoxicants will not 
permit the residents or members 
thereof to visit the canteen for the 


5. Each canteen is to be managed 
by a suitable officer, who shall be 
selected by the post commander, and 
be designated as “in charge of can- 
teen.” The officer will be assisted 
by a canteen steward, who may be 
a retired non-commissioned officer, 
and by as many other enlisted men, 
having regard to the strength of the 
garrison and business of the can- 
teen, as the commanding officer may 
deem necessary. 

6. There shall be a standing “can- 
teen council,” to consist of the two 
senior company commanders and the 
officer in charge of the canteen. 

7. It shall be the duty of the can- 
teen council to superintend all the 
affairs of the canteen. The council 
may be convened at any time at the 
call of the president, or at direction 
of the commanding officer, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the latter, is 
to designate the articles to be kept 
for sale, fix the prices at which the 
articles shall be sold, and authorize 
all purchases of supplies. At the 
end of every month it shall meet to 
take stock and examine the books 
of the canteen, also to inspect the 
quality of the articles to be sold. A 
statement of the result of the 
monthly investigation and of the ac- 
counts of the officer in charge, 
showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures during the month also the as- 
sets and liabilities, shall be entered 
in a book and submitted to the com- 
manding officer for his action. A 
copy of the statement, with the com- 
manding officer’s remarks indorsed 
thereon, is to be exhibited in one of 
the rooms of the canteen during the 
ensuing month, 

8. Once in three months, ordinarily 


ied off. 





Priyate Smith again volunteered, knocked his opponent out of they 


war program, 


NOT ALL the soldiers are in uniforms. These girls, telephor 
operators, at a large Army post in Puerto Rico are performig 
vital war time work and their services have released {@ 
active field duty soldiers who would otherwise have to pe 
form their duties. Quietly and efficiently these civilians, wo 
ing under extraordnary conditions, are doing their part in th 


—Signal Corps Ph 





purpose of obtaining beer or wine. | 


selected by the captain as best 
fitted to represent the interests of 
the enlisted men thereof, is to be 
ficer. The committee shall: orally 
or in writing submit its views in 
respect to the management of the 
eanteen for the consideration of 
the canteen council. 


Contract Needed 

9. Purchases will ordinarily be 
made by the officer in charge of the 
canteen, but contracts for such ar- 
ticles as it may be deemed advisable 
to procure in considerable quantities 
are to be entered into, with the ap- 
proval of the commanding officer, by 
the canteen council. In no case shall 
orders for goods, however small, be 
given by the enlisted attendants of 
the canteen to the person furnishing 
the supplies. 

10. The steward is to act as sales- 
man and accountant. He shall keep 
a cash book, also a blotter, showing 
in separate columns the different ar- 
ticles comprising the stock, and en- 
ter therein at the time of sale the 
quantity or number of articles sold. 
At the close of each selling day he 
shall prepare a report on a suitable 
form showing, under appropriate 
headings, the quantities of the sev- 
eral articles received, the quantities 
sold, and the quantities remaining on 
hand. This report he shall submit 
for examination and approval to the 
officer in charge on the following 
morning, and at the same time de- 
liver over the proceeds of the pre- 
vious day’s sales. The report, ex- 
hibiting the officer’s approval, is to 
be conspicuously posted in one of the 
canteen rooms during the remainder 
of the day. Checks or coupons, rep- 
resenting values in and exchangeable 
for merchandise are to be sold by 
the officer in charge, or some other 
member of the canteen council, and, 
as far as practicable, shall take the 
place of coin or currency in the tran- 
sactions at the canteen. 


Jawbone Begins 

11. When the canteen council shall 
deem it to be for the true interests 
of the command, the commanding 
officer may, in his discretion, direct 
a credit of not exceeding one-fifth 
of their monthly pay to be allowed 
to soldiers in good standing, but de- 
faulters shall not be punishable 
otherwise than by being debarred 
the privileges of the canteen. 

12. The necessary articles for the 
original stock and outfit of the 
canteen may be purchased on 
credit, or paid for from an assess- 
ment levied upon the funds of the 
several companies contributing to 
the canteen, by the canteen coun- 
cil, acting under the direction and 
with the approval of the command- 
ing officer. When purchased on 
credit they must be paid for out 
of the first profits, and it is to be 
distinctly understood that the of- 
ficers ordering the purchases must 
be responsible for the payment, 
as the Government assumes no re- 
sponsibility therefor. Once the 
canteen is in full operation at a 

as a rule; to be 
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> to be” 


Paid sel waiting delivery. 


be paid from the profits of the 
teens, in addition to the purc 
articles kept for sale, are the 
lowing: . 
a. Extra compensation to the 
listed attendants of the canteen, 
b. The cost of: billiard and 
telle tables; apparatus for back 
mon, dominoes, and other g 
construction of a ten-pin alley; 
such fxtures and furniture as cal 
be supplied by the Quartermas 
Department. 
ce. The fire insurance on the 
teen stock, furniture and fixt 

d. Taxes to which the canteen 
be legally liable. 

e. The cost of fuel and light, 
not supplied by the Quartermasi 
Department. 

14, Profits accumulating aftef 
above-named expenses shall 
been met shall be equitably di 
uted among the sevéral comp 
and detachments contributing t 
canteen, to be used and acco 
for as part of the company and 
tachment funds. Such division | 
be made at the end of every q 
and whenever the troops or a 


Report to AGD 

15. On the last day of June 
December of each year, the ¢ 
manding officer of a post at 
a canteen is carried on will sul 
to the Adjutant General, through 
headquarters of the department 
division, a detailed report of the 
erations and financial conditio 
the canteen, accompanied by sud 
marks touching its effect upon 
welfare of his command as he 
deem it necessary to make for 
information of the general comm 
ing the Army and the Secreta 
War. 


16. When a part of the garris0 


therefrom, a careful estimate of 
market value of the canteen 
fixtures, and furniture is to bet 
by a disinterested officer, prefe 


a field officer, to be designated 


the post commander, and the 
portionate share of such estim 
value found to be justly due to 
retiring company or detachment 


be paid into its fund by the o 


in charge. Based upon a val 
sessment may be made in favé 
the canteen fund upon the funé 


time. 

17. Whenever notice is reé 
that the entire garrison of the 
is to be withdrawn, the cé 
stock will be reduced to the 
possible extent. Prior to the ¢ 


the canteen will be sold and 
ceeds equitably distributed, 
the direction of the canteen co 
to the funds of the several 
panies, 
By command of Major Ger 
Schofield; 
R. C. DRY 
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arrived at as above indicated, a 
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ley, Sarge, what do I do when I’m through—park him?” 





No Extra Charge... 
ive Nefarious Ways 
f Nabbing Nymphs 





Summer is almost gone, but along Southern California 
paches the competition among soldiers for dates with suntanned 
pddesses is still terrific. In this theater of operations, it takes a 
ped man to operate. So, as a service to its sun-loving readers, 
he Fort MacArthur Alert presented several methods of accost- 
g innocent members of the opposite sex (women). You can 
ve ’em, too. Pick out the method best suited to your tempera- 
nt and stick to it. Results guaranteed or your honey refunded. 








By Bob Schiller 


IETHOD No. 1: THE SNOW JOB. 
requires a few props, and a 

» foresight. You will need a 1942 
vertible Cadillac, a new Frigid- 
several sets of unused tires, the 
of Kimberly diamond, 400 pairs 
silk stockings, sewing machine 
a Chinchilla wrap, and a blank 

ck to be used at Cartier’s in New 
This method is 100 per cent 
iproof. If it doesn’t work for you, 
er, you’d better turn in your 
and get a job welding for Lock- 


ETHOD No. 2: THE CORKER. 


‘ug 


Theos 
vi 


SOOT WLLL LLL LCL 


EXCEPTION 
en there was the movie starlet 
was NOT Fort MacArthur's 
Girl. 


,4 


. - * 
erheard in the PX Restaurant: 
waitress, would you mind chang- 
my order to an earnest re- 
pst?” 


‘ 
SOLDIERS ARE CALLED 
‘DOGFACE’ 
Wear dogtags. 
Sleep in pup tents. 
Sit on tails all day. 
Growl all night. 
. * . 
AFTER A HIKE 
The Air Force flies, 
The Artillery rolls, 
But you and me 
In the Infantry 
Tell no lies 
When we say our soles 
Propel us guys. 
. * 


POEM FOR YARDBIRDS 


tn I was young and in my prime, 

thought it great to have a dime; 
80 it gives me quite a pain 
find myself that way again! 





As you are prowling along the board- 
walk, you spy a damsel on the sands 
below. Casually extract the cork 
from a bottle of Calvert’s and drop 
it near her nasal passages. If she has 
a Clear head and a sharp nose, she'll 
come a’runnin’. Clear heads call for 
Calverts. 


METHOD No. 3: THE SYMPATHY 
BUILDER. Seek a spot in the midst 
of a bevy of babes and sit down. 
Look straight ahead—and out to sea. 
Suddenly start to cry. Weep, like 
you've never wept before. The girls 


will begin to notice you. Pay no at- 
tention until you get a nibble. One 
or two will ask what the trouble is. 
You must tell them that you are 
leaving this land of milk and honey 
for parts unknown on the morrow. 
You have nobody to write to... no- 
body to kiss goodbye ... nobody who 
cares, This method is limited only 
by the number of girls in the vicinity. 
You should be able to snag six or 
eight for yourself and one each for 
12 or 15 friends. Warning: Do not 
try Method 3 more than once a week 
in the same city. 

METHOD No. 4: THE SNEAKER. 
Take an MI (Garand) and stealthily 
creep up behind your victim, conking 
her neatly on the noggin. Then toss 
her off the end of the pier and call 
for help. As help is arriving, dive in 
and effect the rescue. You are a hero. 
The next introductory steps are a 
cinch. Ain't Love Garand? (Note: 
Not recommended for soldiers who 
cannot swim.) 

METHOD No. 5: THE AIR OF 
MYSTERY. The only props needed 
for this operation are a 3-foot ciga- 
rette holder and a monocle. Again 
you will sit alone on the sands and 
await results. Be choosey. Don't 
take any old girl who comes along, 
but select your prey carefully and 
when her curiosity drives her to quiz 
you, stand up and point mysteriously 
at a secluded spot, saying, “Madame, 
would you be interested in examin- 
ing hidden gun positions under the 
pier?” She will, and you will. 


Barracks. 

A nation-wide contest for Army 
camp newspapers has been a pet 
scheme of mine for some time, and 
I'm glad to see it getting out into 
the open where the swats can be 
taken and dished out, 


Admitting that the objections you 
raise are valid ones, I think they can 
be overcome. First, Army Times 
could merely sponsor such a contest, 
selecting as judges outstanding edi- 
tors and columnists in civilian life. 
Imperial and experienced, they would 
be in a position to render judgment 
in much the same way as the Pulitzer 
Prizes are awarded. What post 
newspapers need now is some one or- 
ganization or body to head up such 
a contest, taking care of administra- 
tive details and such. I don’t think 
you'd find a paper in any camp that 
would not support and enter such a 
contest. 


Second, different classes of news- 
papers can be set up according to the 
strength of the commands served by 
the various papers, the degree of 
civilian participation and the number. 
of men actively in the “working 
press” of the individual posts. The 
system used by the larger collegiate 
press associations in breaking down 
the newspapers into groups could 
be modified and adapted to the prob- 
lem of post newspapers. 

Thirdly, judgment could be made 
to the leaders in different classes, as 
well as to individual “best” columns, 
features, cartoons, editorials, etc. In 
the National Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation contests, if I remember cor- 
rectly, each newspaper won some- 
thing; that is, each paper was placed 
in a one, two, three or four class, 
with certain recommendations and 
suggestions from the judges. 

I realize the amount of work at- 
tendant on the successful launching 
and completion of a contest such as 
this, and I know what a terrific job 
publication of Army Times must be. 
Yet I cannot help but visualize the 
enthusiasm, the competitive spirit 
and the raised journalistic standards 
which would result from a well-man- 
aged contest with participation from 
everyone. 

As this is a sort of “bug” of mine, 
I'll stick my neck out so far as to 
offer any assistance I may be able 
to give. But by all means, start the 
chatter going and see how many 
other papers respond. I think you'll 
find cooperation fairly unanimous. 

Lt. Ralph H. Major, Jr., 
Assistant to PRO. 
Carlisle Bks., Pa. 


Evidently somebody out there is 
doing some thinking about this. 
We can tell you now Army Times 
would be willing to act as a sort 
of general agent in such a contest. 
We'll line up unbiased editors as 
judges and help work out a set of 
rules. 

What we need immediately, 
though, is some more opinion on 
the subject. City room statistics 
claim that one letter from a reader 
represents 99 other readers who 
think along the same lines but 
neglect to write in about it. On 
that basis, we have a 40 per cent 
endorsement of the idea among 
the Army’s post editors. 

The estimate is 
sanguine. Well, what 
think of it?—Ed. 

7 * 
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no 
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Grable Just Eats 


When Betty Grable was the guest 
of the 194th FA at Fort Bragg, S. 
C., last week, the regiment ate its 
heart out but Grable just ate, reports 
the Cannoneers Post. 

Betty arrived on the arm of Cpl. 
Arnold “Bewildered” Wilkinson of 
“A” Btry., who had been chosen for 
that honor. Every camera in the 
regiment clicked like mad. Little 
Georgie Pecarora kept jumping up 
and down and shouting “Oh, boy! 
Oh, boy!” Nobody could figure out 
why he acted in such a manner. 

Afterwards, Betty thanked Mess 





Set. Joe Rajcevich for a delicious 








meal, and left poor Joe so excited 
he hasn’t found yet where he is at. 
. > . 


Here comes Beam, new one pub- 
lished by AAF Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Atlantic City, N. J. 
It’s an eight-page tabloid edited 
by Sgt. William C. Estler. 

a * . 


Allergy 

All the rest of America is think- 
ing seriously of going to bed with its 
rubber tires, but when one soldier 
at Camp Crowder, Mo., gets close 
to that precious material — well, he 
breaks out in a rash. 





THE ARMY PRESS 


Gentlemen: The letter from Sergeant Beckman of the Sheppard 
Field Public Relations Office, and your reply to his suggestions was 
read with interest by the staff of the Medical Soldier, here at Carlisle 


The Message reports Pvt. E. R. 
Shilling is allergic to rubber. First 
discovered it when he worked in a 
plant that made rubber toys. Last 
week, he turned out with his com- 
pany for gas mask drill, walked 200 
yards and had to free his face, He’ll 
probably be given limited service. 

. * * 


The\ Polar Tech, a new tabloid 
put out by the Army Technical 
School at Sioux Falls, S. D., car- 
ries 48 pages in its first issue. Ads 
account for most of the space. 
Editor is Sgt. Robert M. North. 

* . > 


To the 8th Armored Division at 
Fort Knox, Ky., which is equipped 
with a goodly number of jeeps, re- 
ported a new officer this week—says 
Armored Force News. 

His name: Capt. Clement S. Jeep, 
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Scr. HAC KANTER 
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“These foot lockers are too uncomfortable, Sergeant!” 





OMRON. OFAN 


Instructor’s Lament 


LUM 11h HOA aa 


Dear Sir: 
here at Fort Des Moines. 
writing it. 


Here is a little jingle that is making the rounds 
Several of the fellows collaborated in 
It gives the impressions of the “old timers” who have 
been re-drafted to instruct the “WAAC’s.” 


I don’t know if you 


would consider it proper material for Army Times but several fel- 
lows suggested that it be sent in, in hopes that they could see one 


of their “brain children” in print. 
—Pvt. Jack H. Hamm, 
“C”, Acad. En. W.A.A.C. Tng. Ctr. 


Co. 


Fort Des. Moines, Iowa. 


You think you've a tough job 
In Iceland or Nome; 
I'll] swap you the one that 
They've clipped me at home; 
I'm drilling the women 
The best that I can, 
But can't yell the things that 
I'd yell at a man. 
“Eyes right, ya gorilla!” 
I once used to shout, 
But that and “Hey, fathead!” 
Are both strictly out! 
Of jobs in the service 
The hardest is mine— 
I’ve got to discard all 
My old Army line. 


Did privates toe in? 

I could yell, “Lissen, stupe! 
You do that again, you'll 

Get socked for a loop!” 
“Chins up, ya baboons!” was 

My cry through the day, 
But dril] the dames, well, 

It ain't the same way! 


“Eyes right! Are ya cockeyed?” 
I'd yell in loud tones, 

But now it’s “Please try once 
Again, Mrs. Jones!” 

“Hey, throw out your chest! 
That barroom effect!” 

Are into the discard; they 
Ain't quite correct! 


Stow 


“Hey, mug! Wipe that grin off!” 
I loved that so much, 

But can’t use it now for 
It lacks the right touch; 

“Ya bowlegged scarecrow!” 
Is off my routine, 

It's now “Watch your form if 
You don’t mind, Miss Green!” 


“C’mon, ya big froop, get 


| 





Some snap in*them knees!” 
Went well with my old squads, 
But NEVER with THESE! 
You'r shirt’s out, ya dumbbell!” 
I can’t yell no more— 
Forgive me my groans, it’s 

One ’elluva war! 


“That hat is no ale can 
To hang on one ear!” 
Is now out of order 
With “Pull in ya rear!” 
But this is what slays me 
And makes my head dance: 
No more can I bellow, 
“Hey, pull up them pants!” 


Gen. Grunert Moved to HQ 


Maj. Gen. George Grunert has been 
relieved as commander of the Sixth 
Service Command, Chicago, and as 
signed to duties in headquarters 
Services of Supply, Washington, D. C, 
the War Department announced to 
day. No successor has yet been 
named to command the Sixth Service 
Command. 











GET GOING QUICK! HERE 


COMES THAT PEST 





THEN COUNT WAIT TILL 


A CARTON OF 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 





THE BEST~- 
TASTING COLA 
AFLOAT OR 











and vo 








* tevdy Kay Harris tasted lead- 
ing colas from plain paper cups 


best-tasting! It’s the same cola 
that’s won 5 out of 6 group 
taste-tests the country over. 
Each test was impartial 
certified before a notary public. 
Try Royal Crown Cola today! 
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Best by Taste-Test 


Royal Crown Cola 
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Pvt. Harry “Bunny” Levitt of the 
407lth T. S. S., Shephard Field, Tex., 
once sank 499 consecutive free 
throws in a basketball exhibition. 


Only 5 feet, 4 inches tall and weigh- 
ing only 134 pounds, he wasn’t very 
convincing when he appeared for 
basketball practice. He practiced 
free throws and then demonstrated. 
He has since coached a world cham- 
pionship basketball of pros, toured 
U. S. flying schools to teach the men 
the technique of basketball and 
handball. He has also thrown 511 
consecutive free-throws, an accomp- 
lishment which received notice both 
in “Believe-it-or-not” and “Strange- 
as-it-Seems.” 





Camp Stewart, Ga., is conducting 
a survey to get the Camp Stewart 
anti-aircraftsmen the sports they 
really want. The men will get 
questionnaires upon which they 
can indicate their preferences. 
When the most popular fall sports 
have been determined, the camp 
program will be arranged. 

Pvt. Doyle D. Taylor, Btry. A, 52nd 
F. A. Tng. Bn., Camp Roberts, Calif., 
holds several worlds championship 
awards for bronc riding. Doyle, wl 
comes from Chico, Tex., has partici- 
pated in many rodeo shows and has 
worked on several large ranches in 
Texas and Nevada. He has trained 
horses for roping and polo, training 
being his specialty. He is proficient 
at bareback riding, bulldogging and 
calf roping, in addition to bronc 
busting. 

BASKETBALL 

The Army Air Forces Basic Train- 
ing Center No. 7, Atlantic City, N. J., 
appears destined to have a crack 
basketball team this winter. As- 
sistant coach will be Lt. J. Banks 
McFadden, All-American football 
halfback at Clemson University in 
1939 and All-America basketball 
center the same year. He will prob- 
ably play on the team as well. In 
addition the team has already a pair 
of candidates who measure 6 feet, 4 
inches and 6 feet, 5 inches. 

The Army Air Forces Basic Train- 
ing Center, No. 7, Atlantic City, N. &, 
is about to lose one of its outstand- 
ing figures, athletically speaking. 
Pvt. Arthur Wolf, scheduled to leave 
for flying cadet training shortly, was 
national singles handball champion 
in 1941. He expected to forfeit his 
crown this year. 





CAGER 

Officer Candidate Charles Dewit 
Hyatt jr., Squadron T, of the Miami 
Beach Schools Air Forces Technical 
Training Command, has been play- 
ing basketball for a long time. For 
the past seven years he has been 
coach, player and manager of the 
famous Phillips 66 team of Bartletts- 
ville, Okla. He has played with and 
against all the greats in professional 
basketball, but calls his biggest thrill 
the time he met the late Knute 
Rockne with the latter telling him 
that Hyatt was the greatest basket- 
ball player Rockne had ever seen. 





Reasonably enough, Joe Marty, 
former Philadelphia Philly out- 
fielder, led the baseball team of 
the Army Air Forces Advanced 
Flying School at Mather Field, 
Calif, to the Central California 
League championship. Marty col- 
lected 43 hits in 102 times at bat 
for a neat .421 average. 





Lt. Bill Hitchcock, formerly of the 
Detroit Tigers, is now at Boca Rat- 
on Field, Fla. Hitchcock, who played 
shortstop for the Tigers after being 
purchased from the New York 
Yankees for a reported $50,000, was 
a star halfback in his undergraduate 
days at Auburn University. 





SWIM MEET 
The third Air Force will hold its 
annual swimming meet for the 
Tampa, Fla., area bases on Septem- 
ber 15 at the Davis Island swimming 
pool. The 530th Signal Aircraft 
Warning Company of Drew Field, 
Tampa, is the defending champion. 


THINCLADS 

Camp Pickett, Va., is one of sev- 
eral camps that will participate in 
the track and field meet scheduled 
for Baltimore Homewood Field, Johns 
Hopkins University, Sept. 12. There 





| All-Stars 


Face Six 
New Foes 


Following close on the heels of 
the western squad’s defeat at the 
hands of the Washington Redskins 
professional football team, the Army 
all-stars begin a seven-game sefies 
in various cities throughout the 
country from which the Army Emer- 
gency Relief Fund will benefit. 

The games will be shortwaved to 


cording to Grantland Rice, noted 
sports writer and head of the civilian 
committee handling the series, the 


total receipts of the games should 
swell the relief funds by $300,000. 
The last six games will be broad- 
cast coast to coast by the Mutual 
Network. Broadcast times are in- 
cluded in the following schedule: 

Sunday, Sept. 6, Army All-Stars 
(western: ‘alvisioa) vs. Chicago Cardinals 
at Denver. 

Wednesday, Sept. 9, 8: = pe. EWT,, 
Army All-Stars (western division) vs. 
Detroit Lions at —, 

Saturday, Sept. 12, .m. EWT., 
Arey All-Stars ae. ivision) vs. 

. Giants at Polo Grounds, N. Y. 

Sunday, Sept. 13, 3 p.m, EWT, Army 
All-Stars (western division) vs. Green 
Bay Packers at Marquette Stadium, Mil- 
waukee. 

Wednesday, Sept. 16, 8:15 p.m., EWT., 
Army All-Stars (eastern division) vs, 
Brooklyn Dodgers at Baltimore Muni- 
cipal Stadium. 

Saturday, Sept. 19, 8:15 pee EWT., 
Arny All-Stars (western division) vs. 

Giants at Archbold Stadium, Syra- 
cuse, 


Sunday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m., EWT, Army 
All-Stars (eastern division) vs. Chicago 
Bears at Fenway Park, Boston. 


Air Power 


Beats Army 
All-Stars 


LOS ANGELES — Air power prov- 
ed its value on the football field as 
well as on the field of battle last 
week when Maj. Wallace Wade's 
western all-Army team lost, 26 to 7, 
to the Washington Redskins. 

Slingin’ Sammy Baugh passed the 
Redskins to two of their touchdowns 
and set up a third. Bob Masterdon’s 
toe accounted for added points by 
sending two 30-yard place kicks 
through the uprights. 

The little offensive the Army stars 
were able to muster was built around 
Johnny Kimbrough, the former 
Texas A. & M. star fullback, who 
uncorked a brilliant 58-yard touch- 
down run in three plays after the 
game opened. 


Baseball Scores 


SATURDAY, AUG. 29 
American League 
Washington 4, Detroit 1. 
Cleveland 6. New York 5. 
Boston 4, Chicago 2. 
National League 
New York 2-7. Pittsburgh 0-4, 
Cincinnati 1, Boston 0. 
Chicago 4, Brooklyn 3. 
St. Louis 5, Philadelphia 2. 
SUNDAY, AUG. 36 
American League 
Cleveland 3-0, Washington 1-2. 
ra York 7-4, Detroit 1-3 (2nd game 


10 i 
St. Louis 4-6, Boston 1-12. 
Chicago 2-2, Philadelphia 1-3, 
National League 
Brooklyn 3-5, Pittsburgh 1-9 (2nd 
game 8 In., Sunday law). 
a ae 8-3, Boston 3-2 (2nd game 
Cincinnati 2-8, Philadelphia 0-5 
New York 8-5, Chicago 6-5 (2nd game 
caled in 9th, darkness). 
MONDAY, AUG. 31 
American Leagué 
New Yorfi 8, patcett 3. 
Boston 8, St. Louis 6. 
Chicago 3-5, Philadelphia 1-0. 
National League 
ew York 7, Chicago 6. 
Brooklyn 5, Pitsburgh 4. 
Cincinnati & Philadelphia 1. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 1 
American League 
Washington 4, Cleveland 8. 
National League 
Brooklyn 4, Pittsburgh 2. 
Chicago 10, New York 5. 
Cincinnati 4, Philadelphia 8. 
St. Louis 4, Boston 3. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 8 
American League 
Chicago 8-7, Washington 2-6. 
on. York 3-6, St. Louis 2-0 (ist game 
in 
Boston 3-4. Detroit 2-2. 
Cleveland 12. Philedelghte 3. 
National League 
Brooklyn 3, Cincinnati 2 (12 in.). 
New York 8, St. Louis 2. 
Boston 2. Chicago 1 (10 in.). 
Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia 2. 














events especially for Army and Navy 
men. Included are the “Oriole” tug- 
of-war championship among Army 
and Navy teams from throughout the 
East; 12-pound shotput, 100-yard race 
between Army and Navy, with con- 
testants required to wear regulation 
attire and carry 100 rounds of am- 
munition and a 50-yard Army-Navy 
three-legged race. 





A team of boxers from Will Rogers 
Field, Okla. will be sent to the 
Northern Oklahoma AAU tourna- 
ment at Blackwell, Okla., Sept. 15-18. 
Proceeds of the tournament to be 
held in connection with a huge rodeo 
and horse show will be turned qver 


troops throughout the world. Ac-/ Bosto 


League Standings 


THRU WED., SEPT. 2 


American League 









W. L. Pct. G.B. 
fk xa FOF Oe 
Boston ........ .. 81 53 604 8 
St. Louis .. 68 63 .519 19% 
Cleveland .. . 68 64 .515 20 
Detroit ...... 64 70 .478 25 
Chicago .......... 68 .465 26% 
Washington 77 398 #35 
Philadelphia 89 .355 42 

. 
National League 

W. L. Pct. GB 
SI, i datas anette meat 90 40 .692 
St. Louis ...... .. 86 45 .656 4% 
New York .... . 72 69 .550 18 
Cincinnati ..... . 65 65 .500 25 
Pittsburgh . 59 68 .465 29 

icago .. . 61 72 .459 31 
pes .. 62 80 .394 39 
Philadelphi . 36 99 .286 52 





Leading Batters 


THRU WED., SEPT. 2 


American League 


Playerand Club G AB R H Pet 
Williams, Boston 125 437 112 150 .343 
Gordon, N. Y. ... 118 430 71 146 .340 
Wright, Chicago. 85 300 43 101 .337 
Spence, WASH... 119 499 72 166 .333 
Pesky, Boston...... 122 510 82 166 .326 


National League 


PlayerandClub G AB R H Pet 
Reiser, Brooklyn 102 393 82 129 .328 
Slaughter, St. L. 123 483 81 156 .323 
Musial, St. Louis 111 367 71 116 .316 
Lombardi, Boston 84 234 23 74 .316 
Medwick, B’klyn 119 461 57 145 .315 


STATA IM TUMMMMMU ML MMO 


BOOKS... 


Rn NG 


By Mary Willis 
“COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE” by 
William M. McGovern; Dutton & 
Co., N. Y.; $1.85. 

Recognized by teachers of Japa- 
nese as the simplest, easiest and 
quickest way of teaching Japanese, 
Professor McGovern’s system has 
been formulated from his extensive 
experience in teaching officers of the 
armed forces. Now that a knowledge 
of the Japanese language can be so 
helpful to military and naval men as 
well as to government officials, this 
book which gives a general survey 
of the whole scope of the language 
and which is effective for either 
home or classroom use will be a 
valuable aid for anyone wishing to 
learn to read, write or speak Jap- 
anese. 

7 * . 

“WE NEED VITAMINS” by Walter 
H. Eddy & G. G. Hawley; Reinhold, 
N. Y.; $1.50. 

In reality a primer of the nature 
and functions of all the known vita- 
mins, this book contains authentic 
information as to the values of the 
vitamin content of foodstuffs. When 
statistics show that Americans spent 
$100,000,000 on vitamin preparations 
in one year, one wonders why. That 
is what this book is for. In telling 
what vitamins are and what they do 
as well as where they are found, we 
realize why America has become 
vitamin-conscious. | 

> 

“THE weirs que EN” by Betty 
Baur; Viking Press, N. Y.; $2.50 

(Novel). 

A rather disappointing tale of an 
American girl who marries an Eng- 
lishman and then falls in love with 
another man. The scene is laid in 
England just before the present war, 
and with all the possibilities of an 
excellent novel, Miss Baur has 
somehow missed out, and presented 
just another book—one which will 
leave no more impression than a 
stone cast into a pool, there to sink 
to the bottom, leaving on the surface 
rings which spread wider and wider, 
growing fainter as they spread, until 
the pool is again tranquil and un- 
mouched. 

e * 2 

“A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR,” 
by Anna H. Semeonoff; E. P. Dutton, 
N. Y.; $1.95. 

Here is a practical manual for the 
reading, writing and speaking of 
Russian which is not only excellent 
for use in the classroom, but is writ- 
ten so clearly that it will prove il- 
luminating to private students of 
Russian. 

Mme, Semeonoff, herself a Russian 
and a teacher of the Russian lan- 
guage, explains the principles as to 
the best method of teaching the Rus- 
sian alphabet, explaining the rather 
complicated grammar, and setting 
forth rules of correct pronunciation. 

> . . 


“A FIRST RUSSIAN READER,” by 
Anna H. Semeonoff; E. P. Dutton, N 
Y.; $1.25. 

For the more advanced student of 
Russian, “A First Russian Reader” 
introduces the language gradually, 
easing the way to the constructions 
characteristic of the language. 

A typical “primer,” most of the 
stories are children’s stories, or about 
children and contain words of not 
more than two syllables, but the sub- 
ject matter has been made as varied 
as possible, so that the student may 
acquire an extensive vocabulary, and 
the modern spelling is used through- 








will be 14 regular events and four 


to Army Emergency Relief. _ } 


out, which should be a great joy to 
all students of Russian. 

















READ THE BEST 
WAR BOOKS 


Recommended by ‘Army Times 


No. G-1 ARMIES ON WHEELS. .S. L. A. Marshal 
With foreword by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Analyzes 
the significant battles and campaigns of the past yea 
written by one of America’s foremost authorities on 
modern warfare. 250 pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-2 YANKEE FIGHTER. Lt. John F. Hasey. 
story of an American with the Free French Foreigz 
Legion, as told to Joseph F. Dineen. Experiences u 
der fire in Finland, Africa and Syria. 293 pages, wi 
16 pages of photographs. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-3 BAROMETER RISING. Hugh MacLenan. 
novel of Halifax in wartime, in December, 1917, wher 
the freighter Mont Blanc, loaded with T.N.T. and picrie 
4 all but destroyed Halifax. 326 pages. Postpaid 


No. G-4 we DIVE AT DAWN. Lt. Comdr. Kennet 
Edwards, R. N. Account of the exploits of the British 
submarines in the First World War, with a complete 
history of submarines and an analysis of recent sub- 
a news évents. 412 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 


No. F-5 He's IN THE ARMY NOW. Capt. William 
H. Baumer, Jr. Dramatic and informative book about 
the Army in training and action. Illustrated. 255 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-6 THE FACE OF THE WAR, 1931-1942. Samuel 
H. Cuff. An invaluable background book, history high- 
lighted and greatly condensed. Many maps illustrate 


and cover the strategic points. 290 pages. Illustrated, Ba 
Postpaid $3.00. 


No. G-7 MacARTHUR ON WAR. Edited by Frank C, Ro 
Waldrop. The most important of General MacArthur's §." 














official writings, made at a time when it was unpopular ” 
to point out the dangerous miltary weakness of the Batic w 
counry. 419 pages. Appendix. Postpaid $3.00. St. 1 
No. F-8 west POINT TODAY. Kendall Banning, Ply 


Authentic and readable account of the unique institu- J 'e ! 
tion which trains officers for the Army. Illustrated. 312 #rtinals 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. f from 


four ar 
No. F-9 pEFENSE WILL NOT WIN THE WAR. Lt 
Col. W. F. Kernan. The author shows in this book his fhe am 
conception of the only way to win the present war: by Bion Né 
thinking offensively, using the resources at our disposal Hheir ei; 
and winning the victory by an offensive on land at the rhe re 
heart of the enemy's continental power. Postpaid $1.50. 4 pret: 


No. F-10 tne axis GRAND STRATEGY. Blueprints I< “* 
for the Total War. From original material prepared 3. | 
by Staff Officers of the German Army, Navy and Air 










Force. Compiled for the Committee for National Morale, f <n 
by Ladislas Farago. 614 pages. Postpaid $3.75. ahd 
No. F-11 MeprrERRANEAN FRONT. Allan Moore- piluggin 
head. A first-hand story of the British Campaigns in Ape 
Africa and the Middle East, by a correspondent of the “ 
London Daily Express. Includes analysis of the first and Bthen | 


second Libyan campaigns. 302 pages. Postpaid $2.75. ing I 
ngton 


No. G-12 stRATEGY FOR VICTORY. Hanson W. Brwhile 
Baldwin. Widely discussed book, dealing with strategy, fs of t! 
and facts selected to support the views of the author, P >aseb 
The need for offensive action is set forth in the final fe 
third of the book. 172 pages. Postpaid $1.75. 


but at | 
No. G-13 THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. Hector C. By- fF ico, 
water with an introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. An ® be ¢ 
historic prophecy now being fulfilled, and a book un- Pst be 
doubtedly studied by the war lords of Japan. Pub- fF 
lished 16 years ago by the famous British naval expert. 
321 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-14 THE FOE WE FACE. Pierre J. Huss. The 
amazing revelations of a correspondent who spent eight 
years in Nazi Germany as head of the Berlin bureau of 
a major news service, and who interviewed Hitler only 
a month before Germany declared war on us. 300 
pages. Postpaid $3.00 


No. G-15 rue HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. Col. William A. Ganoe. A complete history 
of the United States Army from the Revolutionary War 
down to the events of the spring of 1942. Special at- 
tention is paid to the work of the Army in building the 
nation. Illustrated. Postpaid $5.00. 


No. G-16 Get TOUGHI—HOW TO WIN IN HAND- 
TO-HAND FIGHTING. Capt. W. E. Fairbairn. Filled 
with clear drawings which, with the easy-to-follow di- 
rections, demonstrate the method of close combat fight 
ing that the author has taught to the British Comman- 
dos. Postpaid $1.00. 














ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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P DAVIS’ baseball team compiled a record of 12 wins, four losses and one tie while 
ping strong competition this year. Pictured from left to right are: Front row, John Adubade, 
Robert Vaugh, p; Charles Pattinian, 2b; John Belcastre, c; George Rodrique, cf; Rudy 
z, lf; and Capt. Henry A. Johnson, coach. Back row, Nick Bucci, rf; Joseph La Carte, ss; 
ph Nessing, 3b; Joseph Schwart, reserve; Reynold Avery, reserve; and Robert Graham, 


Gliba of Battery C, 14th Battalion, 
Field Artillery Replacement Center, 
Fort Bragg, N.C., is a circus strong 
man who used to thrill audiences 
throughout the country with his pow- 
erful physique and feats of strength 
and who is now helping to train 





soldiers in body building. 


There just won't be any minor 
league baseball next year. That’s 
the opinion of veteran Connie Mack, 
the 79-year-old owner-manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics. 

There won't be a shortage of fans, 
Mack says, and even the transpor- 
tation problem won't be too bad, but 
there just won't be enough players 
to go around. 

“The class B, C and D clubs won't 
have a chance,” he believes. 

“Baseball is a national institution 
now. The fans want it and we're 
going to give it to them. They'll 
want something to see and those lads 
in the faraway camps will want 
something to read besides the war,” 
Mack added. 








By Pvt. Aaron Bernstein 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Pvt. George 








Baseball 
}Roundup 
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tic week in which St. Louis 
d to within three games of 
Brooklyn Dodgers, currently 
the National League, found 
dinals right back where they 
i from when the cheering was 
four and a half games out of 


e American league the world 
jon New York Yankees held 
eir eight game lead over Bos- 
e rest of the standings re- 
d pretty much as they were 
eek as the season drew nearer 
lose. 
poked as if both the Dodgers 
he Yanks had clinched pen- 
The Dodgers, however, 
't taking any chances. Even 
lugging Pete Reiser about to 
to the lineup after being laid 
h a couple of pulled ligaments, 
still felt it necessary to 
hen their pitching staff by 
sing Buck Newsom from the 
ngton Senators. 
nwhile, Ma-nager Parnell 
s of the Cleveland Buckeyes, 
baseball team, said that the 
and Indians had agreed to give 
nd two other Buckeye players 
put at the start of next season. 
Ndians are the second major 
team to announce tryouts 
be given to Negro players, 








Tst being the Pittsburgh 


WINNER of the recent AAU 
handball tourney to determine 
the four-wall champion in the 
Joe J. Chang of an engineer 
medical unit at Schofield Bar- 


racks. In the finals he de- 
Hawaiian Islands was Cpl. 
feated Austin Heine in straight 
sets, 21-19, 21-10. Veteran ob- 
servers placed Chang's per- 
formance at Honolulu’s Cen- 
tral YMCA court as the best 
ever turned in on the Islands. 





"Man Mountain’ Conqueror 
Now Seeks Fight With Axis 


FORT DIX, N. J. — The Army’s 


latest acquisition in its effort to co- 
ordinate the strength of the United 
States against the Axis is Lou Farino, 
professional wrestler and strong man 
of note. 
beat 
stayed in the ring 52 minutes with 
Jim 
wrestler. 
of Company G, 1229th Reception Cen- 
ter here. 


Private Farino at one time 
“Man Mountain” Dean and 


Londos, worid’s champion 
He is at present a member 





1917 and 1918. 


Army-Navy Game 


May Be Dropped 


Possibility that the annual Army- 


Navy football game would be called 
off this year was seen in Washing- 


ton following the precedent set in 
Transportation of 
nearly 100,000 fans was said to be 
the prime objection to the encounter. 
The game is scheduled for Nov. 28 
at Philadelphia. However, no defi- 
nite decision has been yet made. 


Spiked in Nose 

CHANUTE FIELD, I1l.—Coleman 
Kays today wore the mark of a 
baseball spike—on his nose. 

The Planesmen second baseman 
suffered this unusual injury in a 
game at Savanna with the Savanna 
Ordnance School soldiers. Kays 
tagged out a base runner, whose 
slide got out of control, causing 
his spiked foot to kick high in the 
air and strike the Chanute infielder 
in the face. 








rid Game Ruined, He Hunts Japs 


LIAMS FIELD, Ariz.—On Dec. 
Japs bombed Pearl Harbor. 
bf the havoc that was wreaked 
t day comes a story of a young 
and a football game. Perhaps 
insignificant, but it typifies the 
of the American soldier. 
tt S. Hamill, a husky, person- 
young chap of 23, was recently 
ated from the advanced flying 
l here. At San Jose State col- 
in Cal., his name had blazed 
il across sport pages in 1941, 
was in that year that he made 
ttle All-America team, and the 
© Coast All-Conference eleven 
he second year running. At 
tackle, he had no peer. Eight 
€ country’s biggest professional 
put in a bid for his services. 
Chicago Bears, New York 
S and Washington Redskins 
Teady to receive his name on 
Hotted line, but fate intervened 





incelled 


ORT STORY, Va—The foot- 
Schedule of the Fort Story sol- 
was cancelled last week in 
Mtirety. A slate of 12 games 
been planned by the soldiers 
Were one of the toughest 
in this area last year. Col- 
fames and contests with 
fe teams had been booked. 


just as he was realizing a long-stand- 
ing ambition. 


Sails for Hawali 


In the latter part of November, 
a representative team from San Jose 
State set sail for Hawaii to engage 
in a traditional battle with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Hamill was a mem- 
ber of that team. 

On Dec. 6, the rival elevens were 
scrimmaging in preparation for the 
contest that wes to take place on 
the morrow. Spirits were high, and 
an atmosphere of friendliness pre- 
vailed. But the dawn looked down 
on a new development; the sky and 
earth resounded with the results of 
a diplomatic double cross, The game | 
called off. 


After eight years of high school, 
junior and senior college football, 
Hamill was stopped short of his goal. 
He was fighting mad. For a month 
he waited until a convoy arrived to 
transfer him and other Americans 
to the United States. 

That month was well spent, for 
Hamill had become a member of the 
Honolulu Police Force. Doing work 
similar to that of the FBI, he helped 
ferret out fifth columnists, spys, hid- 
den radio sets, and tracked down 
interests that were adverse to the 
policies of the United States, 


Enlisted in Air Corps 
On his arrival in America, he 
wasted little time in enlisting as an 
aviation cadet. Since he was once 











captain. of. the-only el-White -Judo| 





(Ju-jitzu) team in the country, he had 
little trouble in passing the physical 
examinations. 

In college he had been president 
of the student council; he had no 
difficulty passing the mental exami- 
nations. 

Now he is a second lieutenant in 
the Air Forces and his fingers itch 
just a little more, his legs are 
slightly springier, for the day is 
near when he will have an oppor- 
tunity to gain revenge for one un- 
played football game and one career 
stopped just as it began. 


Post Forms Athletic 
And Welfare Council 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—A new 
athletic and welfare council, 
bership of which includes representa- 
tives of all military organizations on 
the post, has been formed at McClel- 
lan Field under the direction of Lt. 
Roy Riegels, assistant Special Serv- 
ices officer. 

Regular weekly conferences to dis- 
cuss problems common to soldiers 
and individual organizations will be 
held. At the initial meeting, discus- 
sion was held in regard to transporta- 
tion into Sacramento for soldiers on 
pass, the formation of a post military 
band, the approaching football season 
and the need for a more adequate 
system of bulletin boards for soldiers. 


mem- 


Lou started his wrestling career as 
an amateur in 1934, at which time he 
won the National AAU championship 
in the 170-pound class. Encouraged 
by this success, he decided to turn 
professional and in 1936 he joined the 
Aristo AC under the management of 
Jack Pfeffer. It was with this club 
that he fought more than 2,000 bouts, 
including those against Dean and 
Londos. 

The match with “Man Mountain” 
Dean was fought in Detroit in 1940 
with Farino the victor in 3 minutes. 
It was this match which brought him 
his greatest nationwide publicity. 

Besides wrestling, Lou has per- 
formed other feats of strength. At 
one time he went around the country 
giving exhibitions of pulling a car 
with his teeth. 


“I'm tellin’ ya, bud,” says Lou, 


No Minor Leagues Next 
Year, Says Connie Mack 


“I think we will be abie to fill 
major league rosters with married 
men who have more than one child. 
That's what we will have to count 
on, and I don’t think there will be 
enough of them for both the majors 
and the minor leagues. So the 
minors won't be able to operate.” 

What Connie Mack was .talking 
about was the sort of situation which 
exists now in the Dallas team of 
the Texas League where a catcher 
is playing center field and the left 
fielder has to pitch every four or 
five days. 

Sales, losses to the armed forces 
and injuries have cut the squad to 
11 players—and four of them are 
pitchers. 





Look Out Japs! Yankees 
Now Taught by Strong Man 


Private Gliba is no bigger than 
the average Jap, but Shinto help the 
average Jap if Gliza gets his hands 
on him. For Private Gliba can lift 
a 165-pound man over his head with 
one hand and make a bracelet out 
of a piece of steel one-eighth inch by 
an inch with his baer hands. He 
can bend a three-fourth-inch iron 
rod held in his teeth and tow an 
automobile by a rope held in his 
mouth, 

Private Gliba can also lie on a 
Chinese torture rack, but he says 
he feels more comfortable if a 200- 
pound man stands on his chest at 
the same time. He has been known 
to allow an automobile to run over 
his foot and, while it was still there, 
to call the driver over to look at it, 

He has let an auto drive over his 
hand. Then, as the driver watches, 
he would jump into the driver’s seat 
and drive off, making prominent use 
of the hand that had been run over. 

But sometimes he engages in 
quieter pursuits. For example, when 
he has nothing else to do, he tears 
a deck of cards in quarters or a 
telephone book in half. Briefly, Pri- 
vate Gliba is a better man to have 
with you than against you. 





Crowned Cham ps 


The 49th School Squadron softball 
team has been crowned champion at 
Goodfellow Field, Tex. The cham- 
pions defeated the 68th School Squad- 
ron in three game playoff, after the 
49th had won the regular league first 
half championship and the 68th had 





“that was some strain on the chop- 


taken the second half. 
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THE HORSE IS’ BACK: Horse-drawn Army escort wagons 
made their reappearance, this week, at Camp Pickett, Va., 
as part of the gas and rubber conservation program on the 
post. Col. D. John Markey, commanding officer, at whose sug- 
gestion the wagons were introduced, is shown here on the 
first of the horse-drawn vehicles to be put into service. They 
will be used in place of trucks for short hauls. In World War I, 
these wagons, drawn by four mules, were used extensively. 





Camp Butner Prepares 
For Incendiary Attack 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C. — Any possible surprise air attack on 
this combat training camp will not catch the fighting men here flat- 
footed, Extensive training in fighting fire set by incendiary bombs 
during such an event is now underway, Col. H. W. Huntley, post 
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Special to Army Times 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Fort Sill, the 
home of the U.S. Army’s Field Artil- 
lery School, was heard for the first 
time on the five-month old “Army 
Hour” last Sunday afternoon when 
the new “grasshopper” planes used 
for observation by the Field Artillery 
featured the portion of the broadcast 
which emanated from here over the 
NBC network and by short work to 
U.S. troops abroad. 

The grasshopper school, officially 
known as the Department of Air 
Training of the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, is commanded 
by Col, W. W. Ford, who was heard 
fn an interview on the broadcast, 
as was Staff Sgt. (Pilot) Robert W. 
Donovan, one of the first pilots to be 
accepted. for the new type of in- 
struction now being taught at Fort 
Sill. The script for the NBC show 
was written by Sgt. John W. Guffey, 
of the Special Service Office in the 
FARC and the El Paso, Tex., soldier 
also announced the program, which 
included demonstrations of actual fir- 
ing orders being given from the 
plane to the battery on the range. 

The “grasshopper song,” a new 
version of the Field Artillery’s “Cais- 
son Song,” was sung by the Replace- 
ment Center 18-man chorus directed 
by Pvt. Herbert R. Pankratz. 

7 * . 


Life-saving lessons are now be- 
ing given to the members of the 
10th FAB at Fort Sill, as a part 
of the training program. The 
course of instruction and swim- 
ming training has been designed to 
promote all-around physical fit- 
ness as well as to teach men to 
care for themselves in the water. 

> 7 > 


WORK ON DOLLAR 


“Kitchen Commandos” is the term 
now applied to members of the Fort 
Sill Red Cross Nutrition Corps. 

Armed with vitamins and trained 
by experts in every field of nutrition 
these women learn to use “cOmman- 
do” tactics on the food dollar to 
make it “give” for the conservation 
of human resources. 

Classes in nutrition meet twice 
weekly for two-hour session over a 
five-week period. The committee on 
nutrition courses is headed by Mrs. 
A. S. Brett, chairman of the Fort 
Sill Canteen Corps. _ 

+ > 


CONCERTS 


- Music lovers at Fort Sill who at- 
tend the semi-monthly Sunday night 
concerts of recorded symphony 
music in nearby Lawton, Okla., have 
chosen, appropriately enough, Bee- 
thoven’s 5th (V for Victory) Sym- 
Phony as their favorite composition 
in a poll recently taken by the sol- 
diers. These concerts, held at the 
home of Winchell Barber, Lawton 
banker, are sponsored by the Special 
Service Office in cooperation with the 
local USO. Of the & classics men- 
tioned in the poll, Beetheven’s re- 


commander here discloses. 


A complete training program has 
veen developed which will supple- 
ment protection against fire now al- 
ready provided by the well-equipped 
civilian - operated fire department 
here. During an enemy attack, the 
activities of military personnel and 
of the fire department will be coordi- 
nated, Colonel Huntley said. 


Men Trained 


Each commander of a fighting unit 
here is organized and training fire 
fighting teams. No time is being 
lost, waiting for the arrival of full 
equipment necessary for the com- 
plete control of incendiary fires. Men 
are already studying the various 
types of incendiary bombs which 
they may be called upon to combat. 
They are learning how to identify 
and handle these bombs and how to 
use the various extinguishing agents. 

Air raid alarm signals are already 
functioning. In case of an attack, 
observers will! be placed on the roofs 
of higher buildings and barracks 
and fire fighting teams on the 
ground will cooperate with them. 
Men on the ground will be respon- 
sible for the interior of buildings 
and if they can not control any 
fires they will notify the fire depart- 
ment. 

Realizing the camp’s telephone 
service would probably be put out of 
action, soldiers are being trained 
in the use of the U. S. Army field 
telephone. To supplement this 
means of communication, runners 
will be employed as will hand sig- 
nals during possible daylights at- 
tack. 

Barracks Equipped 

Each barracks is completely equip- 
ped to fight fire of any kind. Emerg- 
ency firé-fighting implements  in- 
clude pick-axes, buckets of sand, a 
ladder of sufficient length to reach 
the roof, and containers of water 
which are found outside of every 
Army barracks or building. 


Even a supplemental water pump- 
ing system is available in case an 
enemy air foray disrupts the regular 
water supply. Thus, with the train- 
ing program underway and approved 
equipment on hand, any air attack 
on this camp making use of incen- 
diaries should be fought with a 
minimum of confusion and resulting 
damage. 





choice, reports the Fort Sill “Army 
News”, post weekly paper. 
. . . 


SCRAP 


Sixty big guns which were tro- 
phies of World War I and have 
served as monuments for two dec- 
ades on the main post at Fort Sill 
will be scrapped and forged into new 
weapons designed for victory in this 
war, it was announced this week. 
The guns, for years mere decora- 
tions, are again to become weapons 
of war—but this time against the 
Germans, not for them. Brig. Gen. 
Jesmond D. Balmer, Field Artillery 
School commandant, says the guns 
will yield 280,000 pounds of valuable 
metals for new offensive weapons. 

o . . 

Soldiers in the FARC of Fort 
Sill are going to have a chancé to 
display their talents on the air 
when the new radio program, “The 
Replacement Training Center 
Workshop”, went on the air over 





popularized dot-dot-dot-dash sy m- 
phony was an almost unanimous 
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CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—If Pvt. Jim 
Koper of Headquarters Detachment, 
1853rd Service Unit, 8th Service Com- 
mand, ever finds himself in Russia 
with the AEF, he hopes he’s around 
when the United Nations liberate 
Kharkov from Nazi occupation. 
Private Koper, you see, remem- 
bers three boyhood years spent in 
Kharkov before he and his parents 
returned to the United States in 
April, 1933. He hates to think of 
what life must be like in that city 
now. 
Koper’s father, Fred G. Koper, is 
chief engineer for the Consolidation 
Coal Co. and late in 1929, he ac- 
cepted an assignment to Russia to 
help rehabilitate coal mining dur- 
ing the famous five-year plan. 
Private Koper now is 24 years old, 
but he was just a kid during his 
residence in Russia. Therefore, his 
memories run mostly to childhood 
games and chums. 

Remembers OGPU 
In this respect, one vivid recol- 
lection of the efficiency of the OGPU 
—the Russian Secret Police—still re- 
mains indelibly in his mind. He had 
spent one day having a swell time 
hopping street cars with his buddies 
—and returned home to be met at 
the doorway by his mother, hair- 
brush in hand. 
Unable to understand how she 
found out, he was handed a de- 
tailed report reading something like 
this: “Your son, James V. Koper, 
was seen hopping trolley cars today 
at such-and-such a time and place 


Private Recalls Russia and Its Peor 


en to its industrial possibilities. A 
Ford plant was being installed near 
Kharkov when he left and produc- 
tion of passenger vehicles and farm 
implements soon was to be in full 
swing. 

His only glimpses of the Red Army 








Romance Rescued 


MACON, Ga.—The South came to 
the defense of romance last week 
when a Macon judge ruled it is 
not disorderly conduct for a sol- 
dier to kiss his date goodnight. 


An 18-yearold Macon girl’s land- 
lady spied a 22-year-old Army Air 
Corps man kiss her after return- 
ing from a movie. She filed 
charges. 

“If I’m guilty of being disorder4 
ly, then every man in Uncle Sams 
Army belongs in jail,” the soldier 
said. “And if every girl who kisses 
a soldier-sweetheart goodnight is 
going to be locked up this is going 
to be a mighty dull war.” 

The judge must have agreed. He 
dismissed the case. 





“Colonel Ochs March” 
Honors Stewart CO 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A _ full- 
fledged march in honor of Col. 
William V. Ochs, post commander, 
was dedicated at a Pan-American 
concert here this week. 
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Americans Lived Ne 
There was a small Americ 
ony in Kharkov when the 
lived there. It used to be a m 
American authors and travele 
they visited the city. It 
amused Koper that some 
would never stay more tha 
weeks yet, when they left, th 
able to write books conceit 
“What’s Wrong With Russia” 

He considers Walter Duran 
most authoritative American 
on Russian affairs and custom 
ranty, he said, lived among th 
ple to get his facts. 

Private Koper still can spe 
Russian language although he 
learned to read or write it. Hey 
it up in games with his play 
and while trying to make }j 
understood in conversations 
natives. 

Privately Educated 

Because the Kopers lived 
of nomadic existence, young 
received most of his early ¢ 
tion from private tutors. In 
York, however, he was grad 
from St. Ann’s Academy and 
Institute. He stayed in New 
long enough to fall in loy 
was married 11 days before } 
duction into the Army last 

Time for “chow” reminded 
of a few Russian customs. 

“Over there,” he said, “Th 
the leafy tops of celery and 
the stalks away.” 

“A true Russian, too, when 
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ling his 
ould | 
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Postpaid $2.50 
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pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
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MILITARY LAW. A 
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Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
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Postpaid $2.50 


No F-16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
. NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
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the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 
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No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 
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cover. Numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid $1.00 
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Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
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Half-Million Men 
ght Abroad 


MNCINNATI — The United States now has more than half a 
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, men on duty “outside the 


War John J. McCloy told the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
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ntion here this week. 

ssing American airplanes, he 
yr planes already “are fighting 
ly all over the world” and 
to make a full test of a “good 
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py concentrated use of air- 
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r ported that Army fiyers had 
iown 234 Japanese planes since 
1, while losing 109 of their 
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important daylight missions * * * 
and thus far all planes have come 
back.” 

British Spitfires were used as es- 
corts at first, he said, to permit ar- 
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rival and co-ordination of “our own.” 
But Mr. McCloy added that, when 
United States fighters were ready, 
“we know we shall be able to make 
a much deeper sweep into the conti- 
nent with our fighter protection than 
the Spitfire can afffford us.” 

Mr. McCloy said that the P-47 now 
in production will “out-perform and 
out-fight any fighter that we know 
about at any altitude,” and that “if 
we keep it up against the Japs at 
the rae we are going wih our pres- 
ent equipment we should feel much 
encouraged about what we can do 
to them with the new planes that 
are shortly to be in action.” 





ou ve Gotit Easy’ Vets 


ORT DEVENS, Mass. — The contrast between the Camp 
ns of °17 and ’18 and the modern Fort Devens amazed veterans 
e first World War who attended the Army Bomb Disposal 


War IT Boy 





Less Complaining 
“I found far less grousing than we 
did back in "17 and ‘18. Of course, 
the sample answer is that they have 
less to grouse about,” one veteran 
said. 


The attention paid to complaints of 
the inductee by their non-coms was 
highlighted by the veteran. He told 
of a sergeant being informed that a 
recruit has a pain in his stomach and 
making every effort to help him, 
even to the extent of getting him a 
doctor. Non-coms seem more willing 
to trust their charges, he added. 


“The modern latrines would have 
been considered pure luxury years 
ago,” he commented. “Many a time 
I braved rain or snow and dashed 
across lots to the latrine only to find 
there was no hot water. Now the 
latrines are built into the barracks 
and pleny of hot water is available 
at all hours.” 

Getting up at 6 a. m. for “chow” 
was so novel to several executives 
attending the bomb school that they 
got out of bed even before reveille. 

They completed the course and re- 
turned to their private job prepared 
to train staffs to diagnose unex- 
ploded bombs, and to sandbag vital 
points in the plant to minimize dam- 
age from underground explosions of 
high-powered bombs which create 
earth tremors capable of cracking or 





demolishing building walls. 





Mail Forms Distributed 
Everyone Can Use Them 


the armed forces outside the United 
States use V-mail, as it is now not 
only the most expeditious service 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls 
epee. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
n 


clude 
Green Bay, Wis 


devel- 


eh and premium coupons in- 
._ Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 


ONE DAY SERVICE — Roll developed 
and 16 Highgloss guaranteed prints ‘ 
Premium enlargement coupon included. 
Camera-Snaps, Box D-977, Oshkosh, Wis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
ons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
klahoma, 











Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, 120-08E Liberty, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 


Women Train With 
Troops in Field 


FARC, CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.— 
The home front is in training along 
with the troops in camp, artillery- 
men here were assured this week. 

The practical value of first ald and 
civilian defense now being studied 
by thousands of women throughout 
the nation was demonstrated by the 
Santa Monica unit of the Women’s 


Ambulance and Defense Corps of 
America, 

Members of the unit spent two 
days in the field with the 52nd. Train- 
ing Battalion serving as a medical 
detachment. They also revealed, un- 
der simulated wartime conditions, 
how they would operate as an aux- 











FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—A 
hasty glance at the roster of Head- 
quarters Detachment, 8th Service 
Command, brought forth the follow- 
ing commentary from one of the 
scribes: 

VARLEY, VARLEY, I say unto 
you. You must be SHARPE to break 
a half NELSON, or the guy will be 
in your HAIR or a-CROSS your mid- 
RIFF. The thing to do is to RICE 
off the floor and POPP him one. 
The ref may holler “Great SCOTT” 
at this, but the crowd will yell for 
MOORE, and call both of you KERR 
or HERRING. Now, if you under- 
stand this thing, you are as SMART 
as KING SOLOMON, singing 
“BERRY Me Not On The Lone 
Praireeee!” 





Negroes Commissioned 


NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit 
closure of any m 


tho o> 
fourth class matter. 


e 
J Piaial with and 
n OUr Ram§e 
address on oven. * oo 


PHOTO FINISHING 

















REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade 
reasonably priced approvals, U. % 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s rrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any ene. visor 
.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, "se 
1.25. Regimental insignia for mest an 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 82- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 

uest. March Military uipment Co., 
155 East 34th St.. Dept. AT, New York, 





REAL ESTATE 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 


FILMS--8 exposures enlarged to dou- 
ble size, 30c; or 8 exposure rolls, neg- 
ative size, 25c. Finest quality and 
fast service guaranteed. Camera 
Craft, Box No. 280, West Chester, Pa. 


WE PAY YOU $% for selling ten $1 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheer- 
ful Card Co., 21 White Plains, N. Y. 


ROLL developed, eight snappy 4x6 
enlargements, or sixteen sparkling 
prints. 25c. Crystal Studios, Box 
159-X, Rushford, Minnesota, 


Anybody Can Give Free Offers But It Takes 
Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine Photo Fin- 
ishing. Try Our Immediate Service. Roll 
Developed and Eight Sparkling Prints, 25c. 
Universal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

















TEXTOOBKS— ...., .... «... MARTIN 


FREE—100 PAGE BOOK CATA- 
LOG. New & Used College & Home 
Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902. College Book Co., 
Dep. A, Columbus, O. 








OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans come 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores, Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 





HELP WANTED—MALE 





MEN. If you have had selling expert- 

ence before joining the Army, we offer 

you an unusual epportunity to represen’ 

ee ~ your nee hn 217 he ae — 
advance. x A 

New York, N. Y. ietone 





i. 





JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 

from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 

including 116. You will be delighted 

with these fine pictures at the fok 

lowing low prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 

from each negative 25c, 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 

16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60a, 

36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3a, 

All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 





CHARLES H. ROGERS, 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


MAKE BIG MON 


Experience unnecessary. Easy to take 
orders galore, and do your buddies a 
favor. Sell nationaly famous 


PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 
triking. 
Christmas Cards Xs. 3)"\i"3: 

with NAME $ 
50 prinrep, son 0, SAMPLES FREE 
KEW 2\-card box, sells $1; also De- 
Luxe Etchings, Religious, Humor- 

ous, Wraps, etc. 

Get our “VIC- 
Send No Money tor*"s.. on 


APPROVAL. BRAND N SALES METH- 
QD MAKES MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


THAN EVER!!! 
Deal with the Leader. Write To-day 


EARLY STARTERS MAKE MOST MONEY 
PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 
154 Nassau St., Dept. A-6 
fun New York, N. Yo, 


102 N. 















In Army Medical Corps 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—The 


DEVELOPED 


Ae raft, not including planes lost 
tio » ground, by anti-aircraft fire, 
<= e 218 Jap craft destroyed by 
ed imerican Volunteer Group. 
ing his audience that Ameri- 
ved ould “feel more encouraged” 
ung new and improved United 
arly @& warplanes soon to be in ac- 
s. In’mr. McCloy emphasized the 
&radiing of Flying Fortress planes 
’ and Miturope—“they have been in all 
New 
love 
‘ore } 
last 
\inded 
ns. 
“a 
and ’ ll } or ld 
vhen 
ugar 
igh if 
irring 
pl here this week. © 
than three score industrial 
executives, state civilian de- 
officials and municipal officials 
New England states took the 
day course. 
ex-servicemen agreed that the 
in Fort Devens is better fed, 
housed and better equipped 
naneu- Min the last war and that the 
= aa of training is superior. 
1 $16 Admire Highways 
s and non-veterans marveled 
CERE- & excellence of the highway net- 
a connecting vital points in the 
t pub- area and the first-class land- 
every Ing that adds to the beauty of 
, ove; post, while nearly all said that 
1 $1.00 Brecreation and entertainment 
m mapped out for Devens men 
IE R'S@ ahead of the World War pro- 
4, ons and is equal, if not better, to 
FM 2l- ailable outside the Army. 
we ob red in Army barracks here, 
his im Mans had a chance to try their 
indin again at making up bunks 
‘id style. For others it was their 
xperience sleeping in an Army 
Rabe 
Coast # diet of today stands in sharp 
) latest Bast to the food served here 23 
‘aterial @ 98° it was noted. The veterans 
snuals, Bed out thg use of salads and 
id S0e § fruits on also cited improve- 
in cooking techniques. 
roe ? much admired was the scien- 
‘ization Bequipment used by the modern 
a to determine the aptitude of 
ttalion $10 different jobs. 
nfant 
» ta 
anuals 
apons, 
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1 1 le 
sid 70 
TECH. 
‘AN- 
= nail letter forms are now avail- 
given Bin every community and on 
yan tural mail route in the na- 
ions to the War Department an- 
$5.00 * 
V-mail—the fast new service 
illus. @USpatch of mail to and from 
ing in can forces overseas—was in- 
wee ed two months ago, the Post 
sentially @ Department has been distrib- 


creccee 


eeccnem 


eeeccoer 


re eeeeee 


















irom 


the letter forms, and they are 
available at each of the 45,000 
Offices in the country, as well 
rural carriers, without 


t Army postal service urges that 
ons writing to members of 


possible, but saves vitally needed 
cargo space, since this type of mail 
is much lighter than regular mail. 

V-mail facilities have been estab- 
lished at points of embarkation in 
this country as well as in the United 
Kingdom, the Hawaiian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and the Near East, and is be- 
ing rapidly expanded to many other 
points. In other areas overseas, 
where V-mail facilities have not yet 
been installed, it is sent in its orig- 
inal form, being flown whenever 
planes are available. 





les in Planes 





























Tegularly assigned duty. 
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Naval, 
t Guard personnel, 
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to the Government.” 


Idiers May ‘Hop’ 


Y member of the armed serv- 
when not on duty may “hop a 
in an Army plane if he has 

on of commanding officers 
my Air Forces stations or high- 
rs, Army Regulations 95-90, 
July 24, 1942, provide. How- 
the pilot of the plane must be 


Marine Corps, 
while 
faves of absence, furlough, or 
ched service, may be permit- 
7 COmmanding officers of Army 
ces station or higher author- 
Tide as passengers on flights 
Hmy aircrafé when such flights 
cident to a regularly scheduled 
and provided such trans- 
s not involve addition- 


Winners Named 
In Poster Contest 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Pvt. Fred 
Money, Company G of the 322nd 
Infantry Regiment, Wildcat Division, 
won the first prize in the War Bond 
poster contest sponsored by the Dale 
County War Bond Committee for 


enlisted men of the division. 

Pvt. Robert E. Spray, Headquarters 
Battery, 316th Field Artillery, won 
second honors and Pfc. Harold C. 
Holmes, Headquarters and Service 
Company, 306th Engineers, received 
the third prize. 

A group of visiting dignitaries to 
the division’s organization day cele- 
bration acted as judges. 

The three winning posters wil] be 
submitted to the War Bond division 


of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, H. E. Barlow, chairman of 


12 Negroes who graduated last week 
brought to a total of 83 the number 
of Negro officers graduated from the 
Army's medical field service school 
here. Eight physicians, all of whom 
hold commissions as first lieutenant 
in the Medical Corps, completed an 
intensive course of training for field 
duty with medical troops. 
Earlier in the week, four Negro 
enlisted men were commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps after completing 
a three-month course in supply, trans- 
portation, training, and other admin- 
istrative duties in connection with 
Medica] Department units. 


Shucks, Forgot! 


«+ 

CAMP JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
Ark.—Getting the company payroll 
signed correctly—always an ordeal 
—proved an unusually tough job 
Jast month for ist Sgt. J. W. Pat- 
terson of Company B, 56th Bat- 
talion, 12th Regiment. Sgt. Patter- 
son patiently instructed each man 
to sign his name exactly on the 
right line, warned each one to put 
his first name first, then his mid- 
dle initial and last name, and re- 
peatedly cautioned the men “not 
to run over the line when signing.” - 

At the end of a hard day he 
signed the document himself. Came 
pay day, however, and the only 
man in the company who received 
no pay was Set. Patterson—he had 
or the payroll on the wrong 
ine! 











the Dale County, bond somites, 
said. 
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, 
FIL AND 2 FINE ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
posure Rolls developed. The en- . 

largements moke beautiful gifts. 


8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 





iliary to established police and hos- The Jumbo Picture Co. 
pital forces. UNDE RHEADING—Real Estate, Box T St. Paul, Minn. a 
‘ FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Scribe Scans Names Florida Canal. Large and small DISCRIMINATING 
F Ss Ss tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
or Screwy Story in Ocala. Write for details. CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 2S 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each good negative. 
Other money saving coupons in- 


(coin) 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45-F. : La Crosse, Wis, 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY 











THAM WATCHES 


Send for new illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 


Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 


Make éxtra money, too. 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept, A, N. %. 


The Only Genuine Art Corners 
are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 
Original Square and Round styles, 
also others illustrated are still in 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 
and Transparosare especially 
fine! For pkg. each of three 
types and samples, send 30¢ 
in stamps, coin or money order to 


Buys Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


ELGIN & WAL 























500 vot aT-9 £709 N. Clark St., Chicago 











Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


25 or more, 2¢ each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 







Fine Grain Developing — 
6 Exp. Univex.............25¢ 18 Exp. 
YF EEE 35c «=: 18_s«Exp. 
12 Exp. Rolls.................50¢ 36 Exp. 
16 Exp. Rolls..................70¢ 36 Exp. 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


BOX 184A 





QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done MajJ Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and s0 we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored of 2 Plain Enlargements...........csccvscrsssessesseerseseneesOmly 30c 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included).................0 


each negative. (No enlargement included)... ........cccescsns 

Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 30c 

enlargements from best negative... ee 
Contact Prints without enlargements, 3c each. 


3x4 Prints 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


Only 306 


and One Contact Print from 
ly 30c 


On 


100 or more I'/c each 

CANDID CAMERA - FINISHING 

No Free Enlargements 

No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 

Neo, 135-35mm With Refill............ $1.25 

No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.50 

No. 135-35mm With Refill 
36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


3 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Sepremper 5, 1942 





E| mounted units, 


106th Cavalry! 


The enemy tanks, arrayed in battle 


Realism in Training “3 


Learning to Halt Nazi Attae 
Serious Business for the 106 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—German soldiers advancing through trees and underbrush, 
talion of tanks poised for attack. A plane circling in the skies overhead. Objective—Head 


It can happen here . . . happens every day, in fact, at 14th and V streets, Camp Livings 
But it isn’t a Hitler invasion. 


Even if it looks like the real thing. Right down to the 


of the German lieutenant, who stands ready to lead the attack — It’s just the 106th’s way a 
stark realism to its combat intelligence training. 





formation, supporting the German 
infantrymen, might fool even an 
American bombardier into dropping 
his “eggs” on the layout—so say 
U. S. Army air observers who have 
seen them from the air. Adding 
even more authenticity to the battle 
scene is a 50-mm. anti-tank gun nest 
and a “newly-crashed” Stuka dive- 
bomber. 
Yanks In Action 

Powder smoke is heavy as the 
Axis units contact defending Ameri- 
can forces in their drive on the 
Headquarters area. More smoke 
pours from the German plane, driven 
out of the skies. An Axis tank 
comes storming down on the now 
counter-attacking Americans. But 
the Yanks quickly put it out of ac- 
tion; the German soldiers become 
prisoners or casualties as the 106th’s 
troops gain the upper hand. 

And another big group of Camp 
Livingston trainees has_ received 
some first-hand experience under ac- 
tual battle conditions. 

The Nazi soldiers are members of 
the 106th’s S-2-3 Section. Their uni- 
forms include two outfits that ac- 
tually were Hollywood props—one 
the the complete field dress of a 
Nazi Oberleutnant, the other what 
the well-dressed Hitlerite sergeant is 
wearing these days. Other uniforms 
of the Nazi corps were improvised, 
but on authentic lines. The outlay 


Top Generals 
‘To Have Colors 


The commanding generals of the 
Army Ground Forces, Army Air 
Forces and the Services of Supply 
have been authorized to carry colors. 

A color is a flag carried by dis- 
for supreme com- 
manders — the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, assistant secretaries of 








also includes 12 genuine German hel- 
mets, 

When captured in the simulated 
battle, these “German prisoners” are 
examined by the American troops 
just as real ones will be later on in 
combat. 

Built to Scale 

The tanks—built to scale and cor- 

rect in every detail—were con- 


| structed by the cavalrymen them- 


selves. 


Since the program began in May, 
six tanks have been built. Five of 
them are stationery, deployed about 
the 106th’s Cavalry’s regimental 
headquarters building; the sixth, a 
model of a Nazi light tank, is a mo- 
bile unit, constructed atop an Ameri- 
can peep. 

This mobile tank is used to lend 
realism to road march problems, and 
it does just that as it comes rushing 
out at the U. S. Cavalry’s columns, 
giving the American trainees an idea 
of what a real enemy mechanized 
attack is like. 

Good Training Props 


The intelligence section of the 





106th has found the ta 
extremely valuable in gi 
men first hand informatica 
machines. Far better th 
ettes or descriptions for 
tification purposes, the m 
able the cavalrymen to 
enemy “crushers” inside 

The crashed “Stuka” alsq 
uable training “prop,” th 
intelligence officer declares 
realistic-looking plane ¢ 
men practice gathering al 
formation that they show 
such a crash actually took 

The tanks in the battle 
include these Axis machi 
man heavy Pz.Kw.V, a Pz.K 
a Pz.Kw.II; a Japanese 
tankette, and a Jap med 
Constructed’ of wood an 
they are painted in actual 
the Axis battlewagons. 

Striving for realism in t¢ 
a fetish with the 106th. 
dummies they use as de 
soldiers have two actual 
human heads. 








Now Available 


These Publications of The Adju- 
tant General’s School—Can You 
Afford To Be Without Them ? 








(1) Quarterly Digest of War Departme 


Objectives. For period April 1, 194 
to June 30, 1942. Important aid to com 

sioned and enlisted staff and administrati 
personnel. Contains a digest of the more it 
portant letter directives published by the We 
Department, and a check list of other dire 
tives, War Department circulars, War Depat 
ment bulletins, and Army Regulations. RB 
stricted, confidential and secret matter not i 
cluded. In the future each volume.will cov 
a three-month period. 


war, the General of the Armies and 
the chief of staff—and commanding 
generals of the three Army groups. 

The color for the commanding gen- 
eral of the Ground Forces will be 
of blue silk. In the center will be 
the shoulder sleeve insignia of the 
Army Ground Forces piped in white, 
a disk of three horizontal stripes of 
equal width, blue, white and red, 
the blue uppermost. 

The grade of the commanding gen- 
eral will be indicated by three five- 





MISS CAMP EDWARDS: Beauteous Miss Jennie A. Milewski 
is shown above just after she was chosen by more than 5000 
Camp Edwards (Mass.) soldiers at a beauty contest held at 
Old Silver Beach. The pretty Whitman lass vied with more 
than 12 girls for the title. She was awarded a trophy by Lt. 


John B. Beaulac, camp athletic officer. 





pointed white stars, one placed above 
the insignia and one each side, The 


50c per copy or by subscription $1.50 per y 


e = rapt gar Bon yo = (2) ORDERS —Revised June, 194 
in C oO tu y orange silk. Attached to the spear- Includes a discussion and specimen copies 
head of the pike will be a cord with General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins af 
a tassel at each end, made of ultra- Circulars. New edition incorporates abbrevi 
prces J blue and golden orange om tions, symbols and telegraphic English authe¢ 
O rmy anua ~ The color of the commanding gen- ized by W.D. Circular No. 13, 1942. ‘ 

eral of the Army Air Forces will be pamphlet is a “must” for all who write or p 

: of ultra-marine blue silk. In the lish military directves. §0¢ per copy post; 

NEW YORK — Basing its program on the theory that the draft | center “—_ = ay aenee oe 
age will be lowered to include 18 and 19 year olds, the Board of Edu- poe a lly of a Bn a (3) Adjutant General’s School Lect 


cation is preparing to revise its high school courses so they will be 
more in line with requirements set forth in Army mannuals, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Frederic Ernst, chief of the high school di- 


vision declared this week. 


Revisions in the high school cur- 
riculum will emphasize skills re- 
quired by specialists in the Armed 
Forces or by men in war production 
industries, Dr. Ernest  gaid. He 
pointed out that the proposéd chartge 
in the Draft law will affect most 
boys at about the same time they 
complete their high school work. 

A group of New York City teach- 
ers is now in Washington conferring 
with educators from all sections of 
the country in an effort to revise the 
course of study. As soon as a defii- 
nite program to train boys for great- 
er usefulness in a mechanized Army 
is decided upon, it will be presented 
to the board of superintendents, Dr. 
Ernst added. 

“It is my belief that high school 
boys should be required to take spe- 
cific courses that will make them 








In Ma's Outfit 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 





imore effective members of the Armed 


Forces,” Dr. Ernst said. “These 
courses would include basic and ap- 
plied science, mathematics, shop- 
work and other vocational subjects 
that will develop skills useful in the 
Armed Forces.” 

Any changes in curriculum that 
are made, Dr. Ernst indicated, will 
be in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of speakers at the American 
Institute on Education and the War, 
just ended in Washington, under 
auspices of the United States Office 
of Education. 

“The conference made it plain to 
schoolmen all over the country that 
it is their responsibility to see to it 
that the older boys in the high 
schools plan their courses on the 
basis of their being called into the 
Army following their graduation,” 
he said. 

Nine special courses that were in- 
troduced into the high schools last 
February were specifically planned 
to give pre-induction training to the 
older boys. These courses will be 


disk in nombril point, a white five- 
pointed star centered with a red disk 
and surmounted by a pair of gold 
wings. 


be of blue silk with the shoulder 
sleeve insignia for the Services of 
Supply in the center, piped with 
white, consisting of a blue five-pointed 
star, one point up on a white back- 
ground with a red border inside. 

The grade of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Services of Supply, will be in- 
dicated by three five-pointed white 
stars. The color will be trimmed on 
three edges with a knotted firinge 
of white silk and attached to the 
spearhead on the pike will be a 
cord made of blue and white silk 
strands. 





Drill to Song 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Sgt. 
Samuel B. Monroe, platoon leader 
of Battery D, 16th Battalion, col- 
ored FARC unit, recently startled 
officers watching him drill recruits 
by singing his cadence count com- 





The color for the commanding gen- | 
eral of the Services of Supply will | 





Series. No. 1—The Army Personnel Syste 


No. 2—Leadership. 
cial Staffs. 


No. 3—General and Sp 


No. 4—Administration of the Arm 


No. 5—A Standard Operating Procedure fo 


Regimental Adjutant’s Office. 


No. 6—Milita 


Correspondence—A Check List. 


Only (0c each, posts 


An Investment in These Publications Will Retw 
You Big Profits! They Will Help You Do a Bett 
Job—And Get Ahead Fast! Use the Order Fo 


Below! 


ARMY TIMES, BOOK DEPT. 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ome, fe 


Inclosed please find $———— for the following: 


—— copies QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR D 
PARTMENT DIRECTIVES (at 50c per cop 
December, 1941, to March, 1942, or 

——— subscriptions to QUARTERLY DIGEST @ 


year postpaid. 


WAR DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVES at $1.50 p 


50c per copy, postpaid. 


| —-. copies of ORDERS (see description above) 


copies of the Lecture Series (see abo 
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